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LORD SALISBURY AT LIVERPOOL. 


was once remarked that Lord Satissury’s hes had 
almost all good qualities except one—they did not show 
that desire of soothing the feelings of his adversaries by 
which a good Christian should always be animated. If 
statesmen were not as a rule obliged to make their arrange- 
ments long beforehand, the delivery of this week’s Liverpool 
hes, so soon after the Winchester election, might be 
thought to confirm this stricture. Many things have com- 
bined to produce in the Gladstonian party a state of extreme 
irritation of mind. The Doprrnc affair exhibited their leader 
in a plight which hardly any statesman but himself could 
have survived, and which even to him was so damaging that 
his followers took care to say nothing whatever about it, and 
not even to attempt defence. The Crimes Act, instead of fail- 
ing, is succeeding allover Ireland. The recipe of flooding the 
English constituencies with Irish stump-orators, after showing 
signs at first of being successful, has proved utterly useless. 
A Gladstonian philosopher might no doubt retain some equa- 
nimity after all these things ; but he would probably do wisely 
in not reading any speech of Lord Sauispury’s until he had 
recovered from the effect of them ; and there can be little 
doubt that this wisdom has been intuitively shown in many 
quarters. The ill temper of those whom their hard fate 
has obliged not to show it is proportionately great. It has 
even been driven—Lord Sa.ispury being too hard for it— 
_Ao vent its irritation on Mr. Bricut for his unconstitutional 
doctrine that the Queen should not be asked to make such 
men as the present Nationalist members Ministers. Her 
Masssty is gravely told that she ought not to regard party 
in such matters. Nodoubt; but then Mr. Bricur was not 
talking of It is not objected to the Nationalist 
members that they champion Home Rule; some very 
respectable people have championed, and do champion, that, 
though we think them strangely wrong. What Mr. Bricut 
argued was that the associates of the vilest criminals, hung 
and unhung, the open promulgators of doctrines which 
strike at the root of the common rights of humanity, are 
not fit, whatever their political views, to be trusted with the 
government of a nation. It is convenient, no doubt, to 
substitute the other proposition for this; but it cannot be 
permitted. It may be added as a friendly caution to 
Gladstonians that, in their own interest, they would do well 
not to speak as though the i against the Irish 
members rested on the Scthesity of Parnellism and Crime. 
It would scarcely prove competence in Roman history and 
politics to speak as if the death of Jutius Casar rested on 
the of Pinnock’s Catechism. 
is digression concerning Mr. Bricut is a digression 
a in appearance. For Lord Saxispury has been taken to 
sk in some not unfriendly quarters for dealing at length 
with the false assertions of Mr. Guiapsrone, Mr. Snaw 
Lzrevre, and others respecting himself and his party. Yet 
it was as necessary for him to do this as it is necessary for 
us to correct that little matter about Mr. Bricut’s uncon- 
stitutional notions of constitutional government. If any- 
body says that the custom of requiring long polemical 
Speeches from politicians, great and small, is an almost 
unmiti nuisance, we shall very heartily agree with 
him. But, if the thing has got to be done, it must be done 
thoroughly. The whole stock-in-trade of the Gladstonian 
forty consists in a little sentiment and a great deal of false- 
. The sentiment may be let alone; the falsehood cannot 


some respectable and intelligent le it may seem unne- 
cessary work, to go on coutehtialing tat it has to be done. 
The trouble, for instance, which Lord Satispury took with 
the constantly repeated assertions about Tory er | 
with Home Rule was assuredly not lost trouble. It wi 
not silence the said assertions for good, no doubt; though 
the thing is a known lie (it is better sometimes to call 
things by their plainest names), and has been a known lie 
ever since it was first started. The contradiction will have 
to be given again and again. Butit will be effective for the 
time, ind for the time the enemy will be deprived of an ex- 
ceedingly useful, if exceedingly dirty, weapon. When they 
pick it up again, it will have to be knocked out of their 
hands once more. This, it may besaid,isadreary prospect; but, 
then, the prospect of government under modern conditions 
can never be anything but rather dreary except to persons 
with a good dose of patriotism, a strong conviction of their 
political principles, and an unbounded stomach for fighting. 
The joy of battle fortunately remains much the same whether 
men tilt leisurely in the neatest of damasked armour or 
skirmish with sticks and stones; and the stake remains as 
great as ever. 

So, also, the repeated exposure of those tactics which 
have been as unweariedly pursued as the tactics of mis- 
representation—that is to say, the plan of encouraging 
Irishmen to break the law in Ireland and to hinder the 
making of law in England, and then of turning round and 
blaming the Government for inaction in England and 
terrorism in Ireland—however thankless it may seem, was 
necessary. It may seem lost labour to answer the historical 
criticisms of a person who avowedly has postponed the study 
of history to his seventy-seventh year—these Letters to an 
Aged Gentleman whose Education in Irish matters has been 
Neglected may seem almost superfluous. But they are not. 
Where the method of the one side is ceaseless construction of 
fallacy, the method of the other must be ceaseless destruction 
of fallacy. Constructive or positive arguments for Home Rule 
there is no need to meet, for the simple reason that there 
are none. The Unjust Judge argument, the Que Faire? 
argument, stand alone, as they always have stood, and it is 
not much use attempting to refute them. To supply an 
antidote to the poisoned weapons, to contradict the forgeries 
and the falsehoods, to demolish the invented history and the 
sham law, that is the laborious task of the Unionist orator. 
And, confessedly, there is nobody who sets about it with 
— energy or greater success than the present Prime 

INISTER. He is provokingly free from any of those pecu- 
liarities which afford a handle to the only known method of 
Gladstonian controversy. Lord Sa.ispury never compiled 
a hymn-book like Lord SetBorne, who, as is clear to Glad- 
stonians from the fact of that compilation, can know no law 
and have no valid opinion on politics. His nationality and 
religion give him a most unfair advantage over Mr. 
GoscuEN in the eyes of disputants like Mr. Lanoucnere. 
He has never been connected with trade—an indelible dis- 

(according to some haughty fils des croisés on the 

ical side), which rests not only on Mr. W. H. Samira, 

but even on Lord Cransproox—and, if he did once write 

newspaper articles, it is inconvenient for several reasons to 

urge that point very strongly against him. These immuni- 

ties perhaps account for the curiously injured tone which is 
frequently adopted by his adversaries. 

One further remark may be made with reference to that 

part of Lord Sauispury’s speech which dealt with the un- 
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fortunate “ CARNARVON negotiations,” as they are sometimes 
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called. That it is utterly false to describe Lord Satispury 
or any member of his Cabinet, except Lord Carnarvon, 
as having in any way dallied with Home Rule, and 
that even Lord Carnarvon’s dallyings were not in inten- 
tion compromising or disgraceful, are, we repeat, known 
and certain facts. But the conduct of the enemy, and the 
necessity of the Prime Muinister’s denials, show once more— 
what we have unwearyingly contended for here—the extreme 
unwisdom of, even in the most indirect manner, consenting to 
any such proceedings, and the dubious wisdom of committing 
Treland to the keeping of one of the most estimable and 
honourable, but also one of the most guileless, sentimental, 
and crotchety, of Tory politicians. Lord Sarispury and his 
party have suffered enough, in one sense, for the great error 
of not renewing the Coercion Act—an error the conse- 
quences of which were fully foretold at the time, in 
prophecies which have been fulfilled to the very letter. 
Politics never forgive; and the dreary task of perpetually 
contradicting false accusations is only a just punishment for 
a real and almost inconceivable blunder. But it may at 
least be hoped that the perpetual recurrence of the punish- 
ment will serve as a warning against the repetition of the 
fault which provoked it, and for which it can hardly be 
thought excessively or unreasonably heavy. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 


Stee Duke of Arcytt has done well in recalling public 

attention to the outrageous character of Mr. 
Guapstone’s Irish proposals. The New Constitution, as 
the DuKE calls last year’s scheme, has of late been thrust 
into the background by inquiries into the misfortunes of 
Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Buiunt, and by exhortations to “ re- 
“member Mitchelstown” where there may be any con- 
venient opportunity for vengeance on the Irish Constabulary. 
Party fanatics, of whom Sir GeorGe TREVELYAN is the most 
bigoted, have persuaded themselves that some of the most 
obnoxious features of Home Rule have been removed or re- 
duced by a vague compromise, supposed to have been offered 
at Swansea or elsewhere. Some of Mr. Gutapstonr’s 
followers have openly propounded the doctrine that the pro- 
visions of a future Bill are to be settled at the discretion of 
Mr. Guapstone. The Duke of ArGyLt concurs with the 
enormous majority of intelligent politicians in declining to 
repose any confidence of the kind in the former leader by 
whom he and his friends have been deserted. It would be 
unreasonable to tamper with such questions as the substi- 
tution of a Federation for the Monarchy, on the suggestion of 
the wisest and most honest statesmen, of Pirv, for instance, 
or of Peet, There are still more conclusive reasons for re- 
jecting in Irish matters the guidance of a Minister who 
asserts that he inclined during fifteen years to a revo- 
lutionary measure which he during all the time consistently 
denounced. The vexed question of the retention of their 
seats by representatives of a country which would have a 
Parliament of its own involves an insoluble problem. The 
English Home Rulers have almost unanimously protested 
against the alternative of exclusion which was deliberately 
preferred by Mr. Guiapstone. He has accordingly con- 
descended to promise that he will not refuse to consider a 
measure which would obviously accelerate the separation of 
Treland from the United Kingdom. Perhaps Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN may not be alone in his grateful acceptance of 
an indefinite concession ; but the objections to a twofold Par- 
liamentary representation of Irish constituencies are, at 
least, equally conclusive. The plan of allowing Irish mem- 
bers to vote only on Irish questions was condemned by 
Mr. Giapstone himself for the sound reason that a dis- 
tinction between Imperial and Irish questions was im- 
practicable. 

The preposterous contrivance of conferring on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council a jurisdiction over 
both the Imperial and Irish Parliaments was perhaps the 
most extravagant article of the newfangled Constitution. 
Servile imitation of the American institution of the Supreme 
Court was worthy of the statesman who denied the exist- 
ence in the United Kingdom of fundamental laws. He had 
formerly, as the Duke of Arcytt reminds his readers, 
“ described Mr. Burt's proposal as involving a demand ‘ that 
“ ¢ Parliament was to be broken up.’” “The breaking up 
“ of a great Parliamentary Constitution never can,” as the 
Duke justly adds, “be otherwise than a tremendous expe- 
“riment.” Sophists may argue that the so-called omnipo- 


_ estates. He therefore warned them that the sands of the 


tence of Parliament is incompatible with the recognition of 
fundamental laws, or, in other words, of a Constitution 
anterior to statutable provisions; yet at the Revolution of 
1688 the Convention recognized the sacredness of the funda- 
mental laws which the dethroned King had wilfully vio- 
lated. The most authoritative historian of these events 
repeatedly speaks of the fundamental laws which were not 
re-enacted but reasserted and once more sanctioned by the 
Declaration of Right. That Parliament is in ordinary eases 
absolutely supreme and irresponsible is itself a fundamental 
law. The Estates of the Realm, with the sanction of the 
Crown, may effect almost any other change ; but Parliament 
cannot declare itself perpetual, or abolish one of its own 
branches, or convert the Monarchy into a despotism or a 
Republic. Mr. Guapstrone’s notorious criticism on the lan- 
guage of the Queen’s Speech of 1866 showed that he 
consciously cherished the purpose of violating the laws which 
he denied to be fundamental. In ancient Athens a dema- 
gogue who had obtained a majority for an unconstitutional 
measure in the popular Assembly might be afterwards tried 
and convicted of a breach of the ancient laws of the 
Commonwealth. In England he can only be punished by 
general reprobation. The methods of proceeding since the 
first inception of the Home Rule scheme have been as objec- 
tionable as the actual measure. 

The unscrupulous levity with which the Home Rule 
movement has been conducted is in itself revolting. The 
Duke of ArcyLi exposes with just severity the changes 
which have been introduced into the scheme since it was 
first propounded. The accompanying Land Bill was described 
by Lord Spencer and by Mr. GrapstoneE as an indispensable 
accompaniment of the creation of an Irish Parliament. There 
could be little difference of opinion as to the honourable 
obligation to protect Irish Loyalists from confiscation. It 
is true, as the Duke of ArcyLu contends, that the necessity 
of protecting property against the action of a proposed 
Legislature involved unqualified condemnation of the policy 
of Home Rule. A Parliament which could not be trusted 
to maintain the obligation of contracts could have no moral 
claim to any of the powers which were in one respect to be 
limited or withheld. The framers of the Bill, having at that 
time not discarded all considerations of justice, virtually 
acknowledged the binding force of the fundamental laws 
which they repudiated for rhetorical purposes. By the 
American Constitution not only the State Legislatures, but 
Congress itself, is prohibited from impairing the validity of 
contracts. England has up to this time taken for granted 
the claims of honesty and justice. Even the most daring of 
innovators could not, as he then thought, establish a Parlia- 
ment which in his opinion would have predatory tendencies 
without providing some kind of security against acts of 
spoliation for which he would be held responsible. The 
Decalogue still retained something of the character of a 
fundamental law ; but six weeks after the introduction of 
the Land Bill Mr. Giapsrone had risen superior to scruples. 
In a Midlothian speech he stated, though he could not have 
known the fact, that the Irish landlords had not been eager 
to accept compensation for the probable confiscation of their 


hour-glass were running out, and he has practically allowed 
them no opportunity for reconsideration. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has since taken credit with his partisans for pledging himself 
to refuse the act of justice which had been at one time bind- 
ing on his sense of honour and on Lord Srencer’s. 


There was no sufficient justification for the introduction 
of any measure which involved an organic change in the 
national Constitution ; but, if the abnormal state of Ireland 
were thought to justify the project of a new Constitution, 
the proposer of such a scheme was bound to a definite and 
intelligible plan. The opponents of Home Rule disbelieve 
in the possibility of devising any measure of the kind; and 
they are entitled to raise any objections which may attach 
to any given form of Home Rule. When the Bills of 1886 
were submitted to the judgment of the House of Commons, 
the details of the plan were necessarily made public, and 
they were alone sufficient to condemn it. The best part of 
the entire measure, consisting of the accompanying Land 
Bill, was so unpopular with Mr. Guapstons’s supporters 
that it could perhaps have scarcely been carried. The 
dilemma between the admission and the exclusion of Irish 
members at Westminster tended to divide the revolutionary 
party. The Home Rule Bill was consequently withdrawn 
from the Gladstonian programme as soon as it was defeated 
in the House. Fora year and a half there has been uni- 


versal discussion of the theory of Home Rule, and many 
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electioris lave been decided with exclusive reference to the 
single question of Union ; yet it is not known to friends or 
adversaries which scheme is at any future time to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Lord Turixe, who was probably in Mr. 
GapsTONE’s confidence during the composition of the original 
Bill, has defended its provisions with an energy which would 
have been wasted on an abandoned project. There can be 
little doubt that, if his advice is followed, the House of 
Commons will at some future time be invited to reconsider 
its verdict. The bulk of the party is more sensitive to 
popular judgment, and it finds it safer to sign on trust a 
blank sheet of paper than to fill up the outline with clauses 
which would be liable to specific objection. It would perhaps 
be more just to hold the leader responsible for the obscurity 
of his intentions than to blame the docile followers who 
must wait to form their conscientious convictions till they 
know what they are to think and believe. 

The Duke of ArcyLt, with good reason, ridicules the 
argument for a new Constitution which is founded on the 
numerical proportion of Nationalist members. As he 
says, fundamental questions cannot be decided by a plebiscite. 
“ The impulses under which the masses may be got to vote 
“away the liberties of others and their own are as 
“numerous as they are unsafe.” Too much importance 
ought perhaps not to be attached to the special disabilities 
which affect the existing constituencies of Ireland. Accord- 
ing to modern theories, ignorance, political dishonesty, 
cupidity, and revengeful feeling are not supposed to in- 
capacitate any body of persons from taking a part in 
government and legislation. The large percentage of Irish 
voters at the last election which professed to be illiterate 
was probably organized by the lay and clerical managers, 
who thought it expedient to control doubtful votes by their 
own presence during the process of polling. It is not likely 
that for a long time the Irish electors will be moderate and 
trustworthy. The best security against their misconduct is 
provided by the circumstance that the Nationalists are a 
minority in the Imperial Parliament. The Duke of ArcYLL 
seems to be more hopeful, as he quotes the numbers of voters 
at the last election. Not much more than half the whole 
number of electors voted for Parnellite candidates, and the 
total majority is said not to have exceeded the trifling 
number of 4,823. Little reliance can be placed on statistics 
of this kind. The constituencies which returned Parnellite 
candidates without a contest seem not to be included in the 
ealculaticz:. The Duke of Arcytt is perfectly right in 
contrasting Mr. Guapstone’s servile deference to the de- 
cision of the Irish voters with the passionate hostility of his 
criticisms on the return of an adverse majority in Great 
Britain. Few of his former followers speak of their re- 
creant leader with equal boldness and candour. 


“YOUR DOG!” 


H°’ differently, and with what “larger other eyes,” is 
a dog viewed by his victim and by his owner! All 
night the hound expends the whole poetry of his nature in 
yelling, howling, moaning, barking—Orat, plorat (and gets 
swore at) (like Dr. Jonn Brown’s tyke), and everybody 
hears him but his master. It is the same with seeing dogs. 
At Westminster Mr. D’Eyncourt has listened to the woes 
of Mr. Scorr Winans and the defence of General BroapLEey 
Harrison. The General lives in Beaufort Gardens, and 
Mr. Scorr Winans has a brother who has an office in the 
same eligible residential district. Like a good brother, Mr. 
Wryans wishes often to visit the scene of his kinsman’s 
labour. But there is (or has been) a lion in the way. The 
lion is General Harrison’s bulldog, or the bull-pup of the 
son of the General. The former of the Ollendorffian alter- 
natives was favoured by Mr. Scorr Winans; the latter by 
the gallant officer. Mr. Wrxans, in effect, says, “ You keep 
“a ravening bulldog which makes Beaufort Gardens more 
“ dangerous than Juba’s lion-haunted shore.” The General, 
in effect, answers :-—“ Disti ; my son did keep a lively 
“bull-pup, the delight of careless infancy and the chief 
“ornament of Beaufort Gardens. But even that pup is 
“now with his regiment in Ireland.” The difference is 
almost as great as the difference between Prr’s four fabled 
hounds that ate veal cutlets out of a silver basket and the 
entire absence of even a puppy. Anyhow, Mr. Wivans 
suffered “a terrible shock to his nerves,” and it was only by 
means of “great presence of mind and a silk umbrella” 
that he escaped the fate which once menaced the prophet 


Daniet. General Harrison put it to the magistrate that 
the dog, if unprovoked, was a lamb, but that, if a timid 
gentleman threatened him with an umbrella, why, like. 
the fabled horse, “he would no longer do so.” Mr. Winaxs 
replied, with all the eloquence of an OxLEenporrr, “ Three 
“times I have been attacked by your dogs, or dogs from 
“ your house.” But Mr. Wixans may now cast off the 
pale hue of dread; General Harrison is leaving Beaufort 
Gardens, and the dog, or dogs, or pup, as the case may 
be, will leave also. No more the dog for childhood’s hack 
will serve (they rode him pick-a-back), no more his cheerful 
voice will make the walls of Beaufort Gardens shake. But 
Mr. Wiyans now may go to see his brother to and fro, nor 
dread to meet in mid career, a horror and a shape of fear, 
like that which turned the soldier wan who “ spake the 
spectre hound in Man.” Nay, upon Erin’s verdant shore 
that dog dwells and will come no more, and Mr. Wuxans, in 
distress, need call not the Seven Witnesses, who, every man 
of them, would swear, the Dog went biting round the 
uare. 

Thus all is well that endeth well, in Beaufort Gardens 
men may dwell; nor fear, whene’er from home they jog, to 
be brought back—inside the Dog, like her of whom old 
stories tell, she loved a Tiger passing well (a nymph was 
she of stately Riga), and once came back—inside the Tiger. 


THE ANARCHY IN LEWIS. 


Spee rebellious spirit of some of the Scotch Highlanders 
and Islanders is apparently spreading. Both in the 
island of Lewis and on the mainland the pretensions 
which they have been induced by local demagogues to 
urge are inconsistent with the existence of property. The 
rioters who lately destroyed a number of deer belonging 
to Lady Marneson and her tenant might be supposed to 
have some crude notion of the difference between wild 
animals and ordinary stock. Other malcontents have 
audaciously demanded the occupation of a farm to which 
they cannot pretend to the shadow of a legal right, and 
a large mob has driven off the tenant’s sheep and cattle 
with as little compunction as if the animals had been 
deer. In the first instance they profess a willingness to 
pay rent for the land if their demands are conceded ; but, 
as Irish agitations have demonstrated again and again, 
agrarian encroachment is invariably encouraged to further 
excesses by partial victory. The concessions which have 
already been made in the North of Scotland have been 
accepted ly as a recognition of moral right, and princi- 
pally as proofs that the dissatisfied part of the population 
may rely on the support of a political party. Recent 
disturbances in parts of the Highlands have caused serious 
alarm in Scotland, though they have not been reported at 
length, or largely discussed ig English papers. It is satis- 
factory to observe that attempts at outrage have, in almost 
every case, been followed by legal proceedings. The duty of 
maintaining order, which formerly devolved on the Lord 
Advocate, seems now to have been transferred to the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland. Some of those who took part in 
the institution of the new office may perhaps not have been 
anxious to strengthen the arm of the law in Scotland. The 
two or three incumbents who have hitherto held the post 
can scarcely have been expected to meet with the same kind 
of difficulties in enforcing the law which has of late years 
habitually occupied the attention of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In both countries dema- 
gogues have learned by experience that appeals to the 
cupidity of their clients are more effective than political 
arguments and fallacies. Irish malcontents are believed to 
care little for the projects of Home Rule which are sedu- 
lously inculeated by their leaders. In Wales even the 
vernacular press, and Mr. Osporne Morcan himself, ab- 
stain from responding to Mr. Guapsrone’s proposals of 
disruption. The people of Lewis are covetous only of the 
property of their neighbours ; and, up to this time, they have 
not formulated any political creed. They, of course, vote 
for the Parliamentary candidates who court their favour by 
the largest promises. 

There is no doubt of the chronic distress which has long 
prevailed in some parts of the Highlands. A barren 
country and an inclement climate produce poverty as their 
natural result. The efforts of some of the great proprietors 
to improve the condition of their tenants have in many 
cases proved to be unacceptable to the objects of their 
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bounty. In the early part of the present century the pre- 
decessors of the Duke of SurHeRLAND incurred much un- 
deserved blame on account of the removal of some of the 
inland occupiers to more fertile districts in the neighbour- 
hood of the coast. At an earlier period emigration had also 
been tried on a large scale with good material results, 
obtained at the cost of much popular discontent. In recent 
times the Matueson family spent large sums in improve- 
ments, with the incidental result of providing much local 
employment ; but it has apparently been found impossible 
to contend with natural disadvantages. The best remedy 
for the condition of the people would be emigration on a 
large scale ; but it is impossible, as it would be oppressive, 
to remove the population against its will. No practicable 
experiment appears thus fur to have succeeded. The land 
on which the lawless destruction of the deer was lately 
attempted had only been turned into a forest after the 
failure to render it profitable as a sheep-farm. The latest 
acts of violence have been committed where the land 
was stocked with sheep and cattle. It is highly improb- 
able that squatters without capital would have been able 
to extract a tolerable livelihood from the soil. Only those 
who are intimately acquainted with the country can form 
an opinion of any value as to the economic possibilities 
of providing reasonable subsistence for the inhabitants ; but 
little sagacity is needed for arriving at the conclusion that 
no good result can follow from a defiance of the law. In 
more than one case bodies of landless intruders have selected 
farms for distribution among themselves; and it is certain 
that, even if their first demands were comparatively mode- 
rate, submission to their arbitrary seizure of property would 
not stop with the original instalment. One consequence of 
the success of the agitators would be the withdrawal from 
the Highlands of the capital and of the private expenditure 
which partially correct the natural poverty of the country. 
Prudent capitalists have for some years ceased to advance 
money on landed security in Ireland. It may be conjectured 
that Highland proprietors already begin to find that their 
applications for loans are not regarded with favour. 


Some theorists apparently hold that the claims of pau- 
perism take precedence even of undisputed rights of owner- 
ship; but in the most extreme cases the claimants can- 
not be allowed to select at their pleasure the funds from 
which they are to obtain relief. The concession by recent 
legislation of some of the demands of the Crofters is already 
quoted as a precedent for interference with property 
where there is no pretence of actual need. The Scotch 
Farmers’ Alliance, which includes many Lowland members, 
has with suspicious alacrity supported the demands of the 
Crofters ; and Welsh demagogues have not been slow to cite 
the same authority for the partial or total expropriation of 
landowners. In these cases there is no pretence of starva- 
tion or distress, and the pretence that a readjustment of 
ownership would tend to increase the national wealth is at 
the same time irrelevant and false. Property is sacred, or 
rather exempt, from discussion, not because owners are 
specially meritorious, but on the ground that undisputed 
possession is the basis of existing social order. While 
sophists invent refined distinctions between property in land 
and other forms of ownership, law and custom recognize no 
difference of the kind. A purchaser of land has a right to 
rely on the implied undertaking of the community to protect 
and enforce a transaction which is legally permitted. It is 
true that a landowner is not entitled to injure his neigh- 
bours by the use of his own property, but the same restric- 
tion applies to anything else which may be acquired and 

. An ingenious apologist for plunder lately pro- 
— the fantastic quibble that land could not, by the 

w of England, be held in full ownership, because it was 
by a legal fiction supposed to be held under the Crown. 
The author of the theory unavoidably refused a challenge 
to suggest an instance in which the supposed feudal supe- 
riority interfered with the absolute discretion of a tenant in 
fee. Such restriction, even in the extreme case of the 
— Crofters, has only been imposed by modern legis- 

tion. 

The uneasiness which has been caused in Scotland by the 
late disturbances is not confined to those who are interested 
in property in the Highlands. It is well understood that 
the example of the riotous Crofters will be contagious if they 
succeed. It is indeed surprising that wealthy or substantial 
tenant-farmers should sympathize with a movement which 
already threatens to include them among its victims; but 
when once rights of property cease to be taken for granted as 
ultimate facts, some persons will be more anxious to obtain 


the property of their neighbours than to secure their own. 
Even if the outrages which have been committed in Lewis 
and in Sutherland had been excusable, they weaken the 
authority of the law on which all rights depend. Frequent 
efforts have been. made to extend the area which is now 
subject to exceptional legislation. As in Ireland, infringe- 
ment of proprietary right is ostensibly excused on the 
ground that the circumstances are peculiar, and that con- 
sequently an anomalous policy can never be erected into 
a precedent. Since the introduction of the first Irish Land 
Bill it has appeared that the novel doctrines are applicable 
to entirely different subjects and circumstances. The Crofter 
disturbances and the partial remedies which have been 
attempted were confessedly imported from Ireland. The 
most formidable of Irish agitators, himself the founder of 
the Land League, has introduced the same policy into Wales. 
The Crofters and the editors of disaffected Welsh journals 
have eagerly accepted the example and the doctrines of Irish 
Nationalists. Davirr himself is more consistent than the 
majority of his followers, for he has never held that a casual 
occupier ought to profit exclusively by the spoliation of the 
landowner. If property is to be confiscated, he would 
assign the succession to the wholecommunity. His Socialism 
has never been popular in Ireland, where the disaffected 
class is bent on securing to itself the fruits of plunder. The- 
Crofters are still less likely to appreciate the claims of society 
at large. Their Lowland sympathizers have for their prin- 
cipal object the acquisition by the tenant-farmer of the free- 
hold under the name of fixity of tenure. 

Although the alleged rights of the Crofters have probably 
served asa pretext for the late disturbances, the offenders 
are, it seems, simple wrong doers, without the pretence of a 
claim in the land. It is stated that they are without ex- 
ception squatters who might at any time have been ejected: 
from their holdings, except, perhaps, where they have 
acquired a title by length of possession. It seems that Lady 
Marueson has, purely from benevolent motives, abstained 
from ejecting the squatters even when in point of law they 
were simple trespassers. As squatters they have none of 
the rights to pasturage or other advantages of the kind. 
which belong to Crofters. Apparently they think that no. 
excuse is required for open violation of law. A number of 
them coveted the possession of a farm which the occupier 
had no intention of vacating. On his refusal to obey their 
summons, they have destroyed some of his fences by night, 
and if they had been allowed to continue their criminal pro- 

ings with impunity, they would probably have perpe- 
trated additional outrages. This quarrel with a tenant- 
farmer affords a valuable illustration of the tendency which 
is common to all attacks upon property. In this case the 
owner of the land would have suffered no pecuniary loss if 
the trespassezs had continued to pay the present rent. The 
occupier is robbed and injured because he happens to be in 
possession of a commodity which others wish to obtain for 
themselves. Even the wildest agrarian projectors have not 
hitherto ventured to deny that, although it might be wrong 
to own land, it was permissible to hire it for a term, and, 
indeed, to convert the temporary lease into a perpetuity. 
It can scarcely be doubted that public opinion in Scotland 
will approve of the punishment of the Lewis Moonlighters. 
It is no excuse for their offence that they have been incited 
by the promoters and apologists of the Trafalgar Square 
rioters, 


THE RAID ON BOURGAS. 


} iy’ there are any persons who are honestly in doubt where 
the real troublers of the peace of Europe are to be found, 
a careful study of the last filibustering expedition in Bul- 
garia, and of the telegrams dealing with the views of Russia 
in that country, might possibly be of service to them. The 
general characteristics of the NaBoukorr raid are very fami- 
liar. Insignificant enough in itself, it is exactly like not a 
few other such raids which have, in countries imperfectly 
settled, before now overturned and reconstituted govern- 
ments. It is not n to lay stress on any of the 
more doubtful and legendary features of the affair—such as. 
the reported appearance of a Russian man-of-war just before 
the raiders landed, and its prompt disappearance when 
it became clear that they were unsuccessful. The un- 
doubted facts are quite enough. A small party of despe- 
radoes, which apparently would have been much larger 
but for the good information and prompt action of the 
Turkish Government, lands near the most valuable port 
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of Bulgaria, in hopes of carrying it by a coup-de-main if 
they can gain a first success, and attract recruits. The 
officers are either Russians or Bulgarians of the type of 
Prince ALEXANDER’s kidnappers. The men are for the most 
Montenegrin bravos—valiant ruffians enough, no doubt, 
t, now that a little of the romance of the Black Moun- 
tain has been worn off, allowed to be the curse of the Balkan 
ninsula by all accurate observers, even by some who 
_ begun their investigations with as much hatred of the 
brutal Turk and the base Austrian as Mr. Evans or 
Mr. Freeman can feel. The attempt is obviously of a 
neck-or-nothing character —all such attempts are — and 
even the kind of men who make it can only be induced 
to make it by heavy bribes beforehand, and by a kind 
of belief or make-believe that there is a chance of their 
being joined by others in the country itself. There is 
no one who has the money or any interest in spending 
the money necessary for the bribes except Russian agents. 
There is nobody who believes, or has an interest in making 
believe, that Bulgarians are discontented with the present 
Government of their country except Russian agents. Per- 
haps Prince Ferpinanp or his Ministers paid NaBouKorr 
and his Montenegrins to come and be killed. This theory 
may perhaps commend itself to the ms who believe 
that Lord Frepertck Cavenpish and Mr. Burke hired 
the ruffians who killed Mr. Burke and Lord Freperick 
CavENDISH. Otherwise there is absolutely no explanation 
of the Bourgas raid except that it was due, not necessarily 
to the Government of the Czar, but to the agents of that 
Government. 


It failed, of course, completely ; and the leaders and 
many of the followers seem to have been very satisfactorily 
shot. It did not even provide mendacity with an excuse 
for saying that the country people joined the raiders, though, 
of course, the said mendacity goes on gravely repeating 
that Bulgaria is groaning under tyranny, and praying for 
Russians to come over and help her. But it might have 
conceivably done not only this, but much more. It might 
have stirred up a partial revolt, for there are fools and mal- 
contents about in most countries. It might have given an 
excuse for saying that Prince Ferpinanpn’s Government 
had started a reign of terror; it might have put the one 
of Bulgaria where landing is easy into Russian hands. 

e object, therefore, was clear, and the ill-success is com- 
paratively unimportant. Nasouxorr is dead, and some 
score or so of Montenegrins will never have a chance of 
cutting off Turkish noses again. But the Black Mountain 
isa fertile mother of rather venal heroes; and there are 
plenty of Russian soldiers who owe the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment a grudge for protecting local industry in their pro- 
fession and discouraging the import of Russian officers into 
the Principality. Disorder will be encouraged just as long 
as it suits Russia to encourage it and make capital out of it, 
and as long as it does not suit the other Powers to point out 
that this kind of thing must be stopped, or Russia will be ex- 
cluded from the privileges she has abused, and the de facto 
establishment of a regular Government in Bulgaria will, 
whether Russia likes it or not, be formally recognized with- 
out further delay. That is what, if courage and justice 
combined had prevailed with the Powers of Western and 
Central Europe, would have been done long ago; and 
perhaps (as not unfrequently happens when courage and 
Justice happen to agree) it would have been in no very long 
run shown to be neither the most troublesome nor the most 

ous course of conduct. But one Power has family 
affections, and another is blessed with Home Rule in its 
different parts, and a third thinks it well to court Russia, 
and the two others have neither any particular interest in 
moving, nor perhaps, to tell the truth, any very great 
ability to move. And so Bulgaria is left at the mercy of 
the Hirrovos and the Nanouxorrs in their respective 
capacities. 

It is, however, from time to time signified more or less 
officially, or officiously, by Russian organs that Russia is 
really dying for this state of things to cease, and that it 
might be made to cease by everybody returning to the 
strict execution of the Treaty of Berlin. But, when it 
comes to be inquired what points of the Treaty of Berlin 
are to be strictly observed, the inquirer finds that the 
answer is unintelligible, unless he supposes that the Treaty 
of Berlin is in some such case as that other too famous or 
infamous one—the White and Red Treaty which deceived 
Omicuunp. The Red Berlin Treaty, which Russia fondly 
hugs, and the strict execution of which is all she asks 


garia by Russian and Turkish Commissioners a whom 
the Turk is to be practically a dummy), the election of 
a new Prince, to be nominated by Russia, and so forth. 
The White Treaty, which was actually executed ten years 
ago, which is in all the books, and which is the consti- 
tuent instrument of the Balkan Governments as they 
stand, contains unfortunately not one of these things, nor 
any things like them, and does contain others with which 
these things are absolutely and hopelessly incompatible. 
It would seem, therefore, that matters are completely at 
a deadlock—a deadlock for which the hustling out of 
Prince Ferprnanp in this way or in that supplies no 
sort of key. Russia relies on the Treaty of Berlin, and yet 
the Treaty of Berlin is absolutely fatal to the demands of 
Russia. It is idle to suppose that, if the Prince of Bugaria 
were called THomas, or Ricnarp, or Henry, instead of 
FERDINAND, it would make any difference to the Czar. 
That potentate appears to be suffering from a kind of in- 
version or distortion of the feeling which made the poet’s 
enamoured damsel cry “Call me Puyuis, call me Doris, 
“ Call me Latace or Cuuoris, Only, only, call me thine.” 
If Bulgaria and Bulgaria’s Prince will only call them- 
selves his, he would probably care very little what was the 
nominal description of Prince or Principality. But, unfor- 
tunately, Bulgaria absolutely declines to call herself his, 
and the whole question is whether Europe will permit 
him to put constraint on her affections. Of this the author 
—whoever he was—of the forged letters was perfectly 
aware, and he was also perfectly aware that such gentillesses 
on the part of Germany as the late efforts of the German 
papers to show that Prince Ferprvanp is a wicked man, 
who has no right to call himself Royal Highness, have 
nothing serious about them. If Prince Bismarcxk is pre- 
pared to let Russia break the Treaty of Berlin, and turn 
Bulgaria into a Russian province, all these pretty tricks are 
quite superfluous ; if he is not, they are worth nothing at 
all. And the reports, unauthentic enough, of the intentions 
of Germany and Austria go no further than the extrusion 
of Prince FerpinanD, and even expressly deny any intention 
to occupy or permit the occupation of Bulgaria, It remains 
to be seen how the apparent recrudescence of Nihilist or 
other disorder in Russia will affect the foreign policy of the 
Empire. It is well known that such disorder has some- 
times stimulated ive movements abroad, and some- 
times checked them, the particular direction of its influence 
being never very certain beforehand, and indeed depending 
for the most part on personal judgment, if not on personal 
impulse. 


THE CLUB TRAIN. 


4 ee persons of frivolous habits and dangerous political 
prejudices who live in Clubs are to be supplied with 
another luxury. Trains are to be provided for their par- 
ticular benefit. They are to run between London and Paris, 
and between the hours of 4 and 11.30 P.M. They are to 
consist entirely of first-class carriages, to carry a hundred 
and twenty passengers only, and to be replete with every 
comfort, in the form of dining-saloons and dressing-rooms, 
or rather carriages. Seats can be booked beforehand at 
the chief Clubs of London and Paris. The qualification 
sounds a little invidious. No doubt there are differences 
in Clubs, but it does not follow that it will be pleasant to- 
have a railway Company deciding whether your own is or 
is not to be considered entitled to the adjective. Probably 
there will be no difficulty on this point. A railway Company 
must sell its tickets to whosoever offers legal tender for 
them, and though the traveller may book at his Club, he 
will not be bound to book there. The name Club Train is a 
good one, and will serve to distinguish a particular convenient 
train as well as the more poetic title of Flying Dutchman. 
These trains will be undoubtedly very convenient. They will 
go at rational hours, they will be fast, and it will be a great 
advantage to be rid of the necessity of buying a ticket in 
the station or at one of the few agencies. 

These are all improvements, and are capable of f 
extension. Whether the liberty to book a seat beforehand 
will abolish hurry and scurry at the moment of starting 
will depend on the good sense or good luck of the traveller, 
as before, Even now it is quite possible to get into a train 
in a leisurely way. It is only necessary to reach the station 
in time, and secure a place. The gentleman who is so 
unwise or so unlucky as to come on the platform half a 


for, contains stipulations about the government of Bul- | minute before the Club Train starts will have to look sharp 
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if he is not to be left behind. His sticks, umbrella, and 
miscellaneous rattletraps will have to be shot into the 
carriage after him, and his luggage tossed into the van, 
isely as if he were going by an ordinary slow train. 
cept at the beginning of the holiday seasons, the traveller 
has himself or his bad luck to thank for it if he has any 
difficulty in getting a seat in a first-class iage comfort- 
ably. tt all the hundred and twenty seats of the Club 
express are taken, there will assuredly be a crush and a 
hurry going on about it just before it starts. But there is 
no reason why the risk of having to face worry and crush 
should not be made as small as possible. It would be a 
most convenient thing if tickets could be bought as easily 
for trains as for theatres. Even as it is, nobody need 
buy his ticket in the station. Messrs. Cook and others are 
prepared to supply him in a more convenient way. The 
power of booking a seat by telephone or message from a 
Club will increase this facility very considerably. We can 
see no reason why the same opportunity should not be 
given to travellers by all trains. ‘The Companies could lose 
nothing; and, as they already allow agencies to sell on 
their behalf, they would not need to make any change in 
their system or any great addition to their staff. It would 
simplify the process of “intraining ” (the word may as well 
be applied to the civilian as to the soldier) if the seats were 
numbered like stalls, so that the passenger could go straight 
to his place without waiting until the guard had found one 
for him. By adopting the rule followed now in most 
churches, which treats all seats not occupied at a certain 
time as free seats, the Company would leave their customers 
a reasonable margin of liberty. There are travellers 
whose joy it is to secure an empty carriage. These might 
not like to make the journey in company when an unoccu- 
pied compartment was to be got. It seems that the Com- 
panies rely on filling all the hundred and twenty seats of 
their Club Trains. The calculation is perhaps a little 
sanguine; but the trains will, no doubt, be popular among 
people who are prepared to pay for comfort, and the easier 
they are to use the more they will be patronized. As for 
the other advantages promised—the dining and dressing 
carriages—we do not despair of seeing them supplied on 
many other expresses before long. A few months ago a 
French Company ran a train fitted in this way from Paris 
to Lisbon. What can be done in France, Spain, and 
Portugal can be done between London and Edinburgh. 
There are many passengers who would pay not to be 
compelled to rush across York Station and hurry through a 
meal in the refreshment-room, good as it may be. The 
Club Train is decidedly a move in the right direction—in 
the direction of treating the railway-traveller as a person 
entitled to every consideration and convenience for which he 


is prepared to pay. 


MR, WILFRID BLUNT, 


As we shall find nothing in the course of these remarks 
to say in favour of the conduct which has brought 
Mr. Wiutrrip Buiunt to Galway Gaol, we are glad to be able 
to commence them with an acknowledgment of the propriety 
of his behaviour since he has been there. It is a satisfaction 
to us to note the marked superiority in fortitude, dignity, 
and common sense which has characterized the demeanour 
of the English Parnellites under their sentences as compared 
with that of their Irish colleagues. Mr. Bunt, like Mr. 
Doveury before him, finds no attractions in the example of 
those wretched men who, after having invited the world to 
witness their heroic self-immolation in the cause of their 
country, are exclaiming against the Government which has 
had the barbarity to take them at their word. The only 
two English agitators who have suffered as yet from defying 
the Government in Ireland have neither of them shown Mr. 
O’Brien’s desire to reverse Mrs. Brown1no’s pathetic descrip- 
tion of the factory children, and to become “ martyrs by the 
“ palm without the pang.” Mr. Dovauty submitted without 
protest to the prison rules, and Mr. Brunt has done the 
same. Lord Riron, as a good Radical, is naturally scan- 
dalized to find a person of “ superior position” treated 
exactly as scores of humbler offenders of the same kind 
have been treated without exciting any similar disquietude 
in his lordship’s breast; and he has informed the public 
by telegraph that he regards Mr. Biunt’s treatment “ with 
“ grief and surprise.” Inasmuch, however, as the prisoner 
appears to be neither surprised nor grieved at it himself, 
Lord Riron’s emotions seem to be a little inappropriate to the 


occasion. We can only recommend him to reconsider the 
whole question of punishments, offences, and offenders, and 
to see whether there is really anything so very scandalous 
in subjecting an “ English gentleman ”—to use the honorific 
title, which is hardly ever out of the mouths of the professed 
devotees of equality—to the same punishment for law- 
breaking as would have been inflicted on him if he had been 
neither a gentleman nor English. 

Having disposed of this branch of the subject—a branch 


of it to which, not only Lord Riron’s “ grief and sur- 


“ prise,” but the astounding sycophancy of other Radical 
commentators on the case, has compelled us to devote some 
special attention—we may pass to the consideration of its 
merits. No one doubted, we presume, that the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Brunt in the Court below would be 
affirmed, and most people, we fancy, expected that it would 
be affirmed on the grounds on which it was originally 
pronounced. It has, however, derived additional weight 
of authority from the fact that Mr. HeEny, in dismissing 
the defendant’s appeal, laid particular stress on certain col- 
lateral evidence as to the animus with which Mr. Biunt’s 
offence was committed. The County Court Judge, it would 
seem, was prepared to take an exceptionally indulgent view 
of Mr. Biunt’s acts at Woodford on the 23rd of October, if 
they had stood alone. When informed that it would be the 
resident magistrate’s duty to prevent the holding of the meet- 
ing, he replied, not in so many words that he would “ defy 
“the law,” but that he regarded it as his own duty to hold the 
meeting. Mr. Henn is perhaps a little too much impressed 
with a distinction which is not necessarily expressive of 
any difference. People of Mr. Biunt’s way of thinking—if 
we may use that last word—have seldom any difficulty in 
satisfying themselves that the phrase which he avoided is 
really synonymous with that which he used ; and we, at any 
rate, should be very slow to infer from such a person’s 
expressing a determination to “do his duty” that he does 
not mean that he is going to defy the law. However, it is 
all the better, as we have said, that Mr. Henn should have 
taken so peculiarly favourable a view of the case, and 
should have even gone so far as to say that, with no other 
evidence before him than this, he would have been disposed 
to visit Mr. Buunt’s proceedings at Woodford with a lighter 
sentence than was passed in the Court below. For this 
only makes it more apparent that all, and more than 
all, due allowance has been made for an “ enthusiast 
“ in politics who has plenty of courage, a love of notoriety, 
“ and perhaps,” adds Mr. Henn, “what I must” (and we 
really think he must) “call vanity, but has also an un- 
“ balanced judgment, and allows his judgment to give way 
“to his political enthusiasm.” The enthusiast and the 
cooler-headed intriguers who egged him on will have no 
pretence for complaining that a mere impulse of anger, 
“ excited by the baffling of a project in the legality of which 
“he had an honest belief,” has been harshly punished. 
Mr. Buivunt’s proceedings at Woodford on the 23rd of 
October should be read, the County Court Judge pointed 
out, by the light of his doings in the previous week. 
He had attended the midnight meeting of the 16th— 
a meeting which he knew to be illegal, as being held by 
a proclaimed branch of the National League; he sat by 
and listened without protest to the inflammatory address 
of Mr. O’Brien ; and, equally without protest, he wit- 
nessed an act “ more suggestive and more demoralizing,” 
as the Judge justly remarked, “than any language could 
“have been”—namely, the burning of the Lorp-Liev- 
TENANT'S proclamation. We are not, as we have said, of 
opinion that this particular proof of Mr. Buunt’s intention 
of defying the law on the 23rd was required; but we quite 
admit that, whether superfluous or not, it is conclusive. Mr. 
Buunt’s plea of “ duty” in defence of his action on that day 
becomes purely frivolous. A theory of duty so elastic as to 
have allowed him to attend a secret meeting of an illegal 
association cannot possibly put forward a claim, we will not 
say to plausibility, but even to bona fides, 

It is, on the whole, too, a matter for satisfaction that the 
Crown relied not on the proclamation of the Woodford meet- 
ing, but simply on its illegality at common law. For an oppor- 
tunity was thereby afforded for a judicial exposition of the 
legal doctrines applicable to a question which Gladstonians 
in and out of Parliament, from Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
downward, have done their best to confuse. The law as to 
unlawful assemblies is, as Mr. Henn says, clear and indis- 
putable. “The Executive Government has not only an 
“ inherent right, but it has a duty cast upon it which it 
“ dare not neglect, to forbid, and, if necessary, to disperse 
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“ by force, all public meetings which, be their purpose law- 
“ful or unlawful, be they addressed by speakers few or 
“ many, it has sufficient reason to believe are likely to pro- 
“ duce danger to the peace and tranquillity of the neigh- 
“ bourhood. Nay, more, the law as to such meetings is 
“so jealous and imperative that it says magistrates are 
« criminally negligent in not putting down such meetings, 
“ and they are liable to prosecution for their neglect.” As 
to the sufficiency of the reasons on which the Lorp- 
Lieutenant acted, no sort of doubt can, as the Judge 
pointed out, be entertained. The district in which this 
meeting was convened by Mr. Biunt and his friends was a 
district in-which the National League had been proclaimed 
as a dangerous association, and public attention had thereby 
been called to the fact that it contained within its limits a 
body whose words and actions were a standing menace to 
law and order. But, further, it is to be remembered that 
after the proclamation had been issued—and, indeed, only 
two or three days before notice was given of the intended 
meeting—there had been violent resistance to the execu- 
tion of the QuEEN’s writ, and the public peace had not only 
been endangered but violently broken. Nay more, in the 
very place in which the meeting had been invited to assemble, 
there had been held only seven days before a meeting of 
an indisputably unlawful character, at which the people had 
been openly urged to resist the law, and the Proclamation of 
the QuzEn’s representative in Ireland had been burnt in 
the presence of the assembled crowd, in ostentatious defiance 
of the Viceregal authority. If these are not grounds enough 
to justify the Executive in holding that Mr. Bivnt's 
meeting was likely to endanger the public peace, and in re- 
solving to prohibit it, weare at a loss to know on what grounds 
such an opinion could ever be reasonably formed or such 
a resolution legitimately taken. That Mr. Saaw Lerevre 
dissents from this view and holds, as he has since publicly 
declared, that the demonstration ought to have been allowed, 
is interesting as showing the length to which partisanship 
may urge an ex-Minister of the Crown ; but it has no other 
relevance whatever. The decision of such a question rests 
with the Government for the time being, and not with 
their predecessors in office; and we confess to being very 
glad that it does not rest with a man who has permitted 
himself to express something very like a regret that a parti- 
cular Irish landlord should live “ beyond the reach of the 
“ prayers or the threats” of his tenants. Mr. Suaw Lerevre 
is mistaken if he supposes that his right to revise and morally 
overrule the decisions of the Executive on matters of 
this kind will be acknowledged. The public are able by 
this time to form a pretty good idea of the latitude which 
Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues would allow the Irish 
agitation if they had their way, as well as of the motives 
which guide them to their estimate. And the public, 
unless we greatly mistake, are disposed to prefer the judg- 
ment of the constituted authorities in Ireland. 


THE CONSULAR QUARREL AT FLORENCE, 


a unexpectedly lively dispute between France and 
Italy which has arisen over the rough usage of the 
French Consulate at Florence is an outward and visible 
sign of the little love these old allies now bear one another. 
It is particularly appropriate, also, that the quarrel should 
have arisen indirectly out of the French occupation of 
Tunis. A certain Tunisian, General Hovusszry Pasa by 
name, died at Florence, and left his fortune to his master 
the Bry, doubtless from motives of gratitude to the ruler 
who had allowed him to collect the money in the usual 
Oriental way. If the General had, further, any malicious 
intention of making trouble between the European Power 
which is so kindly protecting Tunis and the Power which 
would so dearly have liked to do the same thing, he has 
succeeded. As he was a protected French subject, his 
Papers were taken charge of and sealed by the French 
consular officer in the town. A person representing himself 
to be the late General’s executor came forward and claimed 
the papers. The French representative refused to deliver 
them. Thereupon Ex Metecu, the executor, applied to the 
Italian Court, and obtained an order for their delivery. This 
order was enforced, and so the French flag was insulted, 
and so a little international question arose. International 
law and s are somewhat vague things, and it is by no 
Means certain that the Italian magistrate was technically 
altogether in the wrong. A Consul is not an Ambassador 


or Minister Plenipotentiary, and his office has never been 
considered to possess the sanctity of an Embassy. It is in 
the last degree doubtful whether the High Court of Justice, 
Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce Division, would allow the 
French Consul in Newcastle to put obstacles in the way of 
the probate of the will of a Tunisian who died leaving pro- 
perty in England. The Italian magistrate, though he had a 
case, seems to have spoilt it by making too much of it. He 
was rude and peremptory, and perhaps jumped at the 
chance of snubbing an official representative of France. 
Perhaps, too, it gave him a wicked pleasure to act in this 
offensive way on behalf of a Tunisian. In any case, he gave 
the French Government an excuse for considering itself 
insulted—of which it has proceeded to make the most. 

If the two Governments were really friendly, an incident 
of this kind would have no importance whatever. Some- 
body in uniform would wait on the French official, and would 
tell him how sorry his Majesty King Humperr was that the 
magistrate had been so unmannerly. The magistrate would be 
removed to a place where there would be no Consul to annoy, 
and nothing more would be said about this unfortunate 
incident. But the Governments are not friendly. Both 
have a good deal to remember, and do so with tenacity. So 
the Italians wish to give as little as possible, and the French 
to extort as much as they can. Signor Crispi has expressed 
the regret of his Government, and has instructed General 
MenasBrea to promise that the magistrate shall be re- 
moved to another post. This, however, will not satisfy 
M. Frovurens. He insists that the magistrate must be dis- 
missed, and that Italy must make an abject national apology 
because a legal official was guilty of an error of judgment. 
Signor Crispi refuses, and it is not necessary to believe the 
tittle-tattle of newspaper correspondents who have dis- 
covered that his refusal is due to his anger at a disgraceful 
personal attack on himself in a Parisian paper which trades 
on fashionable “clericalism” and scandal. The Italian 
Premier knows that his countrymen are at present very 
touchy about their national dignity. This knowledge is of 
itself enough to make him resolute in refusing to comply 
with demands which would never be presented unless there 
were a desire on the part of the French to inflict an affront 
on Italy. The unwisdom of making the most of such a 
trumpery matter at a time when Italy is already sufficiently 
predisposed to tighten her alliance with Germany is in per- 
fect keeping with the recent foreign policy of France. ‘The 
argument that M, Fiovurens is, in fact, defending the con- 
sular inviolability of all nations is worth precisely nothing. 
Signor Crisrr has offered a reasonable apology, and what 
he refuses to do is to grovel because a stipendiary magis- 
trate committed an error of judgment. In refusing he is 
taking a course which is both dignified and, having regard to 
his interests, rational. The French Government will pro- 
bably find that they have in reality strengthened his 
position by giving him the right to say that he is defending 
the dignity of Italy. If, as seems almost certain, he per- 
severes in his refusal, the French will find that they have to 
choose between letting their claim drop, or taking very 
serious measures from which they will certainly shrink. 
In that case they will have turned what might have been a 
victory—one not worth winning, indeed, but a victory none 
the less—into.a most unequivocal defeat. 


ACTOR AND AUTHOR, 


y= the last few days two men have been taken 
into the past whose lives and fortunes, diverse and 
widely sundered as they were, have yet some common 
elements. One was Mr. CuippENDALE, the doyen of Eng- 
lish actors; the other was the novelist and dramatist, 
M. Avucuste Maquer. Both were survivals of the great 
Romantic age; each was born with the first years of the 
century, and while each achieved a certain eminence in his 
art, it may not unjustly be held that each derived the 
larger part of his fame from his association with greater 
and stronger men. 

This, it may at once be admitted, was far less the case of 
the Englishman than of the other (who, by the way, was some 
ten or a dozen years his junior), He was eighty-seven years 
old. Before he was ten he had played to the Kemsizs, and 
at eighteen he took to the stage for good and all. He was 
a good while in the provinces with one or other of the old 
stock companies, the disappearance of which has deprived us 


of our only school of acting ; he was for close on seventeen 
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femme leading actor in New York and elsewhere in the 
nited States; on his return to England he went on at 
the Haymarket, and established a reputation as the best 
classic “ old man” on the stage; he appeared in 1878 at 
the Lyceum, and played Potontus to Mr. Irvryc’s Prince, 
as he had played it to the Hamers of Cuartes KemBte, 
Youne, Macreapy, Forrest, Epmunp Keay, and half a dozen 
famous players besides. But stage triumphs are the vainest 
of all; a as CHIPPENDALE, however accomplished and in- 
telligent, was never great, such successes as he achieved, 
being scarce of the type that lives in history or becomes a 
of tradition, were fleeting and visionary even for their 
ind. His parts were not heroic, and his achievement was 
not always commensurate with his opportunities. The mind 
is still capable of being exercised as to the points that dis- 
tinguished Mottire’s for instance, or GARPICK’S 
Lord Ocuesy, or the Sir Peter of Farren and of Kine ; but 
the quality of CuirrenpALe’s GrirEwELt and the effect of 
his Commissioner CoLEPerpPER—these are matters for specu- 
lation no more. We know that they were sound in con- 
ception, and in execution finished and exemplary; and 
beyond that we are not concerned with them. The fire of 
genius was lacking. They were models, but they suggested 
nothing either novel or immortal. They were the best of 
their kind, not so much in virtue of their own surpassing 
merit as in the absence of anything better. They will be 
remembered as respectable in themselves, and as the work 
of one devoted to the practice of an art in which he spent 
full sixty years of a life laborious beyond the common, and 
beyond the common vigorous and long. For the rest, it 
must be admitted that the romance of CHIPPENDALE’s career 
—that poetry of incident which touches the imagination—is 
confined to the fact that his first Hamier was Epmunp 
Kean and his last Mr. Henry Irvine ; and that, while yet 
a lad, he not only played with the Kemstzs, but served as 
rinter’s devil in BALLANTyNE’s office, and went back 
and forward with the proofs of Waverley for the Great 
Unknown. 

Maguet, who was born in 1813, was the AvuGustus 
Macxeat of a society—‘ Terreur du bourgeois glabre et 
“ chauve ”"—which included not only GavTIER 
and Gérarp pE Nervat, but the renowned lycanthrope, 
Pérrus Boret; the engraver NanTevIL, the 
original “jeune homme moyen-ige”; the noble Boucnarpy, 

of Le Sonneur de Saint-Paul; and the ingenious but 

ectual Puitornte O’Neppy. He belongs, in a word, to 
the second generation of the Romantiques, and by birth 
and early association is one of the most distinguished of 
the brood. It was not long, however, ere he fell under 
the direct influence of ALEXANDRE Dumas, and in that 
enormous force his own identity, which was sound and 
solid rather than brilliant and taking, was instantly merged 
and lost. The most capable and trustworthy of this 
Prosrero’s many Artets, he was associated with him 
in the production of the Valois and Mousquetaires cycles, 
of the excellent Bitard de Mauléon, of Balsamo and the 
Collier de la Reine, of Ingénue and the Tulipe Noire, of 
Olympe de Cléves (in some ways the most extraordinary 
of all), of Monte-Cristo and La Fille du Régent and the 
Chevalier d’ Harmental, and of such famous dramas as were 
contrived therefrom. The partnership lasted until 1851, 
when the two associates went to law. It was decided that 
Magvuer’s claims to a share in Dumas’s achievement had 
some foundation in fact ; and this much recognized, he set 
up again in business for himself. But, like everybody else 
absorbed in ALEXANDER Maximus, Maquet alone was 
Lapienus without Casar. His successes—La Maison du 
Baigneur, La Belle Gabrielle, and such like—had little to 
recall the brave days of Bragelonne and Monte-Cristo. 
It was seen that Maquer was irresistible only as an 
expression of Dumas, and that im puris (as it were) he 
was not more than sound, skilful, and second-rate. The 
truth is, of course, that, as Anout showed, the two men 
began to work by talking things over; that Maquer then 
- went out and prepared a first draft; and that this draft was 
by the Superior Fiend rewritten and sent to press. The 
method of procedure was not, we know, invariable ; even in 
the best and brightest of the Dumas novels there is a great 
deal that Maquer may well have done alone, and which, in 
all probability, was dispatched to the printers exactly as he 
left it. But the hand of his great associate is scarce less 
recognizable than Suaxspeare’s; and the conclusion is 
inevitable that when it is felt, then, and then only, is 
Magver a man of genius and a great artist. 


It is pleasant to know that after their difference the 


two friends were reconciled, and that Maquet always 
spoke of his old chief in terms of mingled reverence and 
affection. It is said that he had, these some years past, 
been engaged in writing his memoirs; and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the rumour is not too to be true, but 
that the book, or as much of it as exists, will presently be 
with us, 


SOME NAVAL MATTERS. 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON’S assurance given at 
Teddington that the Admiralty has no intention of 
diminishing the effective strength of the navy does not of 
itself inspire much confidence. The First Lorp has done 
not a little to entitle himself to be believed on his word; 
but still, even from him, an official declaration of this stamp 
is not in itself equivalent to proof that the effective strength 
of the navy will not be diminished. It is a little too much 
a matter of course. There have been First Lords many, 
and of various kinds ; but there never was a First Lord yet 
who has been known to declare publicly that the effective 
strength of the navy was to be diminished. One and all 
they have been sure that it was to be increased, or, at the 
lowest, maintained. Even the Minister who asserted that 
there was no ground for anxiety, because this country had 
a reserve of three line-of-battle ships at Portsmouth to meet 
any coalition, would have used the same phrase as Lord 
Georce Hamitton. Before long the First Lorp will have 
an opportunity of explaining what has actually been done, 
or is in doing, and he has promised to show how the 
recent reorganizations (for there have been several of them) 
have worked for economy and efficiency. The explanation 
will be interesting ; for, looking at it as a mere matter of 
ordinary calculation, it is not very obvious that retiring 
some officials on pensions, to do nothing, and appointing 
new officials with handsome salaries, necessarily leads to 
the saving of money, and in practice that is too often 
what ization means with us. The 7ra/falgar was 
certainly brought to the launching-point rapidly, and there- 
fore cheaply, but as a set-off against this feat must be put 
the fact that Portsmouth Dockyard was threatened with, 
if not severely attacked by, a famine of work. When the 
Admiralty does do a good stroke of quick building it ought 
not to be denied its proper allowance of praise, but the de 
partment has caused so many disappointments that it is not 
“ be lightly credited with having shaken off its old bad 
bits. 

When the First Lorp presents his estimates, he is, it is 
said, to show what has been done by the new “ Naval 
“ Intelligence Department,” not only to collect information, 
but to organize the navy in preparation for war. _ Whether 
the Admiralty will be more frank than the War Office 
has been about the famous and invisible plan for the forti- 
fication of the coaling-stations, we shall not presume to 
guess. In the meantime, the Intelli Department has 
been justifying its extension busily, not only by collecting 
information, but by “the framing of plans for naval cam- 
“ paigns suitable for each station, in the event of war with 
any given Power.” The writer's confidence that more work 
is being done because more officers have been appointed 
will not be universally shared. A tolerably extensive ex- 
perience goes to show that more work does not always 
follow the appointment of more officers. Neither are we at 
all persuaded that many men or much trouble are needed 
to learn all that is to be learnt about the number, size, or 
even the speed and construction of foreign steamers, the 
common routes of commerce, the position of fortifications 
and of submarine cables. The lists of insurance Com- 
panies are full of information about some of these subjects. 
Nothing is better known than the course of ocean com- 
merce, and every map which has any pretension to be good 
marks the submarine cables. As for the making of plans 
of naval campaigns suitable for all emergencies, we hope 
that, if the Naval Intelligence Department has been occu- 
pied in doing any such thing, it will be considered to have 
worked for its own amusement. Nothing has ever been 
proved by a more universal experience than that the most 
fatal of all ways of making war is to make it on cut-and- 
dried plans prepared beforehand and by officers not upoa 
the spot. Napotgon himself tried to direct operations im 
Spain from Paris, greatly to the convenience of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON ; and what the Emperor could not do pro 
fitably will not be done successfully by the Naval In 
telligence Department. Probably Captain Hatt and his 
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colleagues have not been spinning cobwebs for the confusion 
of admirals, but have only been considering what force will 
be needed on the various stations, and where it must be 
sent to enable the responsible commander to act with the 
best effect. This is a quite different and most necessary 
kind of work. If this is what the Naval Intelligence 
Department has been doing, it has been very well em- 
ployed: and has been doing at least what ought to have 

done long before. A very similar and equally useful 
task has been performed by the second or Mobilization 
Section—it is said. The officials of this branch have been 
inquiring and noting where the stores, ships, and men 
sure to be needed to reinforce the navy in time of war 
may be met with in case of need. They have communi- 
cated with the retired officers, many of them men still 
capable of years of service and of unquestioned fitness, who 
have been squeezed or bribed out of the service in order to 
keep up the flow of promotion, and have learnt how far 
they could be counted on in case of need. When it is re- 
membered that the list of lieutenants is barely sufficient for 
the current service in time, and would require to be 
largely reinforced on the outbreak of war, it will be seen 
that there is need to organize this reserve. If it has been 

t in order by the Naval Intelligence Department, this 
ex of the Admiralty has certainly justified its existence, 
though there is no admiral at the head of it, to the grief 
and distress of Sir G. Purpps Horny. 

A piece of naval intelligence which it has been found 
impossible to mark confidential has been published in the 
form of a Parliamentary paper, and is as instructive as 
anything the Admiralty can possibly have stored in its 
agg hres It is the history of the flotilla of torpedo- 

ts which went on a cruise down Channel last May. 
Twenty-four torpedo-boats went on a cruise, and their 
history might almost be told in the style of the nigger 
epic. In the course of three weeks there were twenty- 
seven casualties to twenty-four boats. The thing could 
hardly have been more complete. It is certainly fair to 
note that the number twenty-seven is made up because four 
of the vessels contributed two accidents each, and also that 
two were disabled by a collision, which was properly one 
accident. But allowing for the collision, and deducting a 
stranding, which was an old-fashioned misfortune, and 
omitting very trifling accidents, though one of them would 
be enough to paralyse a boat in action, it appears that more 
than half of the torpedo-boats—the craft, be it noted, which 
are to sweep the seas in future wars—were disabled in a few 
days of peaceful cruising by internal defects. A very few 
examples will show what happened to them :—No. 41. 
“ Machinery broke down, due to fusing of crank brasses, 
“and wire cable broken.” No. 42. “ Machinery disabled ; 
“ main feed-valve leaked badly ; had to draw fires.” Both 
these accidents, and six others with them, happened on the 
roth of May. No. 44. On the 6th of May “Joint of feed- 
pipe blew out ; towed back to anchorage, and repaired during 
“the day.” On the oth, “Auxiliary steam-pipe burst,” 
whence it follows that on the roth she had to be left behind. 
No. 47. “On the roth boiler furnace crown came down ; 
“engine-room and stokehold staff scalded; three subse- 
° =< died. Accident caused by deficiency of water in 
boiler.” One entry is almost worthy of Happy 
Thoughts. No. 31. “ Tubes defective; unable to proceed. 
“ Afterwards found to bea mistake. Valve in stokehold 
“turned wrong way.” But if the valve in stokehold had 
been turned wrong way when the torpedo-boat ought to 
have started to attack an ironclad, how long would she have 
escaped the machine guns? The repairs of the damaged 
boats cost in round numbers eleven hundred pounds, without 
counting the smaller defects. Nothing in the long history 
of torpedo-boat failures shows more convincingly that these 
vessels are still painfully delicate for the rough work of war. 
Under the heavy strain of the real thing their crank brasses 
would always be fusing and the tops of their feed-pipes 
blowing off. As for the turning of the valve in the stoke- 
hold the wrong way, that is just the kind of mistake most 
likely to happen in the excitement of p' tion. There is 
nothing to show as yet that the torpedo-boat has killed the 
battle-ship. 


LITERARY STURDY BEGGARS, 


Ix the daily and hourly hunt for “copy,” a class of 
li and journalistic mendicants has been evolved. It 
is not given to every one to observe, to narrate, to invent, 
to make researches, nor even to compile. But every one who 


is provided with the cheap materials of pen, ink, and paper, 
and the still cheaper quality of impudence, can now go 
copy-cadging. He or she merely takes his pen, sits down 
quickly, and sends a lot of impertinent questions to persons 
whom he does not know, but whom most people have heard 
of. The answers of the victims to these questions make the 
desired copy. They are welcomed as “ palpitating with 
“ actuality.” “Do you shed real tears on the stage?” 
“ What rouge do you prefer?” “Is porter your favourite 
“ beverage, and if not, why not?” These are the sorts of 
questions that the copy-cadger likes to put. In the new 
number of an American magazine there is a quantity of 
material obtained by this ready and simple device. The 
stuff is called “The Preferences of our Opera Singers,” 
but,. it must be allowed, has nothing in it to cause a 
blush. The “preferences” are not the love of the moth 
for the star, of the soprano for the tenor, but a list of 
the songs which singers like best to sing. The “ writer,” 
as the collector of these confessions has the easy confidence 
to style himself, “ secured a series of letters from the lead- 
“ing artists of the operatic stage regarding their personal 
“ preferences for the music they have occasion to sing.” 
Does this kind of bore never think of the trouble he gives 
his victims? Every human being whose name is occasion- 
ally printed finds his breakfast-table littered, every morning, 
with notes from curiousimpertinents. ‘ Excuse the liberty 
“T take in asking whether you divide your hair down the 
“ middle? I am engaged on a volume of literary statistics 
“to prove the connexion between different forms of genius 
“and different habits of dressing the hair. If you are 
“ totally bald, please say on what side hair (when any) was 
“ divided. A photograph will greatly oblige.” This is a 
very common kind of petition ; so is the request to know 
what three books you consider the most valuable toa young 
man who has not time to read. A Scotch professor, no 
for his modesty, is reported to have said that SHAKsPEARE, 
the Bible, and some little thing of his own, were all that 
un jeune homme pressé would need in the battle of life. 
But few persons carry diffidence so far as this. Other 
idiots want to know whether the victim smokes when he is 
working, whether he is a devotee of total abstinence, and 
so forth, endlessly. The answers are published, and the 
anxious inquirer makes money out of the wasted time and 
temper of his fellow-creatures. 

Why do the fellow-creatures answer at all? it may be 
asked. For no very good reason. Partly, they are good- 
natured, and do not care to say “No!” Partly, they are 
vain, and want to advertise themselves. Partly, they are 
timid, and know that the catechist may do them a bad turn 
in some journal of the gutter and the chapel. 

We have become such a backboneless people that nobody 
can do what he thinks fit for himself without the backing 
of a Society or a League. Perhaps the Irresponsive Society 
might be founded to comfort and abet people pestered by 
literary sturdy beggars. The members of the iety will 
simply bind themselves by a solemn oath (like the oaths 
people take in romance) to answer no letters from curious 
8 to send no autographs, to give no photographs. 
The motto will be “No Americans need apply,” and this 
prohibition will include all schoolgirls, inquiring young men, 
provincial mythologists, and bores in general. Mere isolated 
resistance, here and there, does not discourage these per- 
sistent nuisances. If nobody ever answered their questions, 
they would cease to trouble. 


THE FRENCH PROFESSORS. 


Myce is something peculiarly English in asking a 
number of French teachers to Cambridge, and then 
giving them a lecture on the study of their own langu 

Cardinal Newman once accused English Protestants of 
thinking that they could teach the Pore his own religion, 
and perhaps it was only a proper chastisement of national 
pride when Lord Patmerston or Lord Russet received 
from Prince ALBERT some hints on the principles of the 
English Constitution. The American girl who was told 
by a well-meaning friend that there were some thi 

with which mothers must be better acquainted than their 
daughters, replied energetically, “You may cut me into 
“thirty thousand triangles if there is anything I don’t 
“ know better than Ma,” and this ultra-British spirit is not 
quite extinct even in the old country. Nothing could be 
further from our purpose than to say anything disrespectful 
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of Professor SEELEY, whose modesty is equal to his learning, 
and who never dismisses the historical claims of GIBBON or 
Macautay without a complimentary word. Moreover, as 
Mr. Sretey’s remarks were “frequently interrupted by 
“ applause,” it may be assumed, with all due allowance for 
French politeness, that the teachers liked it. Much of 
what Mr. Szetey said was smart, and a good deal of 
it was true. It is impossible to read any treatise on 
education (no; we will not stop there) without being 
reminded of Dr. Jonnson’s simile of the breeches, and 
his retort, “Sir, while you are debating which of two 
“subjects to teach your child, your neighbour's child 
“will have learnt both.” Still the old “ Battle of the 
“ Books,” the rivalry, or supposed rivalry, between the 
Ancients and the Moderns, is always being fought over 
and over again. Mr. SeeLey may be congratulated on 
having found something to say about it which, if not ex- 
actly new, was freshly put. It is useless to aim in this so- 
called nineteenth century at more than a spurious origi- 
nality in educational science. The recently published 
Essays of the late Mr. Taurine, for many years Head-’ 
master of Uppingham, prove how difficult it is to attain 
even that end. Mr. Szeey turned with some ferocity upon 
“ the classicists,” to whom he attributed “a spirit of blind, 
“ unreasoning conservatism, such as in politics has died out 
“ since the time of Lord Expon.” If a “classicist” in this 
connexion means a man who thinks that nothing but Latin 
and Greek ought to be taught in public schools, then, what- 
ever may be his resemblance to Lord Expoy, he is certainly 
very like a fool. But we have never met with such a 
person, and we believe him to be mythical. A former 
Head-master of Eton, who still lives to lament the utili- 
tarian tendencies of the age, expressed the eccentric opinion 
that French is no part of a gentleman’s education. If Dr. 
Batston only meant that a man might be ignorant of 
French without being wholly illiterate, he said no more 
than the truth. Indeed, if the contrary doctrine were 
generally accepted, a great many people who carry their 
heads pretty high would have to lower them considerably. 
Professor SEELEY adopts from the Master of Balliol the 
sensible, if not very startling, suggestion that French may 
be taken as an aid to Latin. ‘The reason why “ prac- 
“ tical” Englishmen are so particularly set upon having 
their sons taught languages just now is not, we fear, love of 
literature or zeal for knowledge. It is simply the fear of 
commercial defeat at the hands of more accomplished 
nations. England is not really being beaten by other 
countries in the markets of the world, as any one can see 
for himself by studying the official statistics. The danger 
is of a different kind. If we do not care to “fight the 
“ battle of life with the German waiter,” as Mr. Marrarw 
ARNOLD puts it in one of his numerous apologies for indo- 
lence, we shall go down under the heel, which it is cold 
comfort to call the hoof, of the German clerk. Mr. See.ey 
justly, if not very profoundly, observes that modern lan- 
guages have a literature as well as ancient, and that 
French literature is better worth reading than Latin. Here 
be truths, if not truisms. But we are afraid that Pro- 
fessor SEELEY misunderstands the nature of the change 
which has set in against an exclusively classical training. 
There is, of course, no necessary relation between commerce 
and the living tongues of the Continent which separates 
them from the humane culture of Latin and Greek. There is 
none, but there is supposed to be some; and hence the sus- 
piciously sudden enthusiasm for studies which used to be 


neglected. Regard for the main chance will carry the day, | 
and give additional employment to the French teachers, not | 
Mr. SEELEY’s eloquent appeals to the beauties of GorrTHe and 
Victor Huco. We have never been the worst linguists in 
the world, for the French have always been worse than our- 
selves, But Mr. Seerzy has only too much ground for his 
caustic observation that most Englishmen learn enough 
Greek and Latin to make them ashamed of reading Porr’s 
Tliad or Drypen’s Aineid, not enough to make them capable 
of reading Homer or On the other hand, 
M. Peritieav’s two pupils, one of whom had learnt French 
from “a Dutch lady who also looked after the linen,” and 
the other from a drill-sergeant who acquired it in the 
Crimean War, would have made a poor figure with Racing 
or Mouiért. Perhaps the most surprising statement made 
during the proceedings was Dr. Be.sampr’s assertion that 
half the students at the Sorbonne now learn English. This, 
although Dr. BELJAMBE was too modest himself to say any- 
thing about it, is mainly due to his own influence and 


exertions. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DETECTIVES. 


peo time to time of late the public have been 
alternately amused or alarmed by the new part assumed 
by the newspapers that under cover of * revelations” or 
important and mysterious “ information” claim an odd 
sort of alliance with the detective force. Sometimes it is 
a person who ought to know who communicates the latest 
movements and intentions of a suspected dynamitard. Or 
a notorious miscreant comes over sea, or a supposed 
murderer is in hiding, or some one “ wanted ” is somewhere 
about, and the journals, with marvellous good will, do all in 
their power to make them comfortable and strike a panic 
in the public. Not much harm is done, perhaps, by this 
benevolence, and it suggests an excellent antidote. There 
is much, indeed, that is highly ludicrous in this scheme 
of police assistance. Conscientiously practised, we might 
soon see the end of it. It seems you must follow the 
pleasant rule of Captain Rexrce in dealing with suspected 
evildoers, be they of riotous inclinations or pestilent plot- 
ters against the QuEEN’s peace. Let your forethought be 
of the best, your wiles of the finest quality, your plan of 
action such as combines the astuteness of Foucné with the 
alertness of Vipocg, full and explicit must be the publica- 
tion of your intentions. Thus only can results merit the 
approval of a tender conscience. The absurdity of the 
method was prettily illustrated by the Standard this week, 
According to the candid, but singularly indiscreet, reporter 
of that journal, they seem to have been playing at de- 
tectives in the island of Lewis quite in the spirit of 
Mr. Anstey’s diverting schoolboy story about Indians and 
Pale-faces. The happy thought occurred to some one to 
operate against the lawless raiders of Lewis with a force of 
disguised Highlanders, fellows gifted in the vernacular and 
irreproachably clad in tourist’s suits. 

No expense was spared to make the snaring of the guile- 
less natives complete. The tourist clan seems to have been 
properly coached, and humorously inclined to the venture. 
Whence they came they knew not, and of their destination 
they were no blabbers. Then the Standard goes and spoils 
the game, eager to play the ignoble part of “informer,” and 
by its inopportune disclosure breaks the heart of the in- 
ventor, not to mention the silence of the seas among the 
furthest Hebrides. It may be asked what are these pre- 
cautions worth when thus boldly advertised. Their objects, 
if not judicious, are plain enough. Tourists do not abound 
in the Western Isles in mid-winter. The island of Lewis 
is not particularly favourable to playing the detective in an 
amiable and amateur fashion. There is little cover but what 
the native mist affords for the observation of a disguised 
Highlander, and the population inherit a primitive sus- 
picion of the stranger. Foreign faces and garb make men 
marked in an incredibly brief space of time. Even the 
little body of first-class passengers, endowed though they be 
with Gaelic speech, possibly second class, possess small 
chance of surprising the forentors or leaders among the 
raiders. As to “throwing off suspicion,” as the Standard 
puts it, they had better throw off their tweeds, and 
devise some new form of “special duty.” With the 
Standard as an ally, the lawless in Lewis have nothing 
to fear from the Chief Constable of Lanarkshire and his 
sham tourists. 


The burlesque example supplied by the Standard does 
not make us unmindful that there is a serious aspect of the 
question. Happily the mischief effected by enterprizing 
reporters, special commissioners, and other wondrous pro- 
ducts of the modern press, is chiefly confined to the tem- 
porary perturbation of the public mind. Occasionally it 
becomes really alarming, and is the source of widesp 
panic among the credulous, as when dynamite projects 
abound and interviews are cheaply obtained. Perhaps 
people like being frightened, as it is notorious that they 
enjoy being cheated. Otherwise it is difficult to account 
for the practice of newspapers who are never tired of 
proclaiming their desire to serve the public. Their ser- 
vices to the public are certainly of a curiously incon- 
siderate kind. One might imagine their readers to comprise 
nervous old ladies, for the most part, who subsist, as 
the nervous often will, chiefly on Gothic romances and 
the milder joys of Gaportav. As to the aid they render 
to Scotland Yard, by being a terror to evildoers, showing 
them what to avoid and where to abide, Scotland Yard 
probably sufficiently sensible and grateful. But it is an 
exquisite assumption that the detective force needs auxiliary 
instruction, and has forgotten its ancient skill in construct- 
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ing blinds, saps, springes, and other resources of a venerable 
profession. Yet this is precisely what is suggested by the 
reports and comments of our newspapers whenever a 
mysterious case arises. So highly do they rate their infor- 
mation, on the one band, and their extra-professional 
assistance, on the other, it rarely occurs to them that 
Scotland Yard confides just as many “ secrets” as it deems 
judicious, “ mere cobweb lawn, light, thin, good enough to 
“ catch flies withal.” Perhaps it may speedily appear that 
“ private information” reported falsely of Commander 
M‘Hartuey and his men “ dressed in disguise,” and they 
remain in their station in the mainland as firmly rooted as 
the oaks of Dunsinane. 


ODIUM GRIMTHORPIANUM. 


; Cc is a pleasure to be abused by Lord Griurnorre, 


because his abuse, though too common to be an honour, 
is always innocuous, and sometimes entertaining. To have 
“ whipped all creation” in what Lord Griwrnorre calls 
folly,” and the poor creatures who do not agree with him 
call common sense, is a feat of which we have some reason 
to be proud. If Lord Griwrnorre had bestowed upon the 
study of logic some of the time which he has wasted in the 
of homeopathic pamphlets, he would be aware 
that to compare two things for one purpose is not to 
identify them for all purposes. We did not assert that the 
“law of similars” was as demonstrably false as the law of 
gravitation is demonstrably true, though we have Mr. 
Darwin’s authority for saying that even Newroy’s dis- 
covery is no more than the only hypothesis which explains 
all the phenomena. What we asserted, and what we repeat, 
is that a proposition of which the falsity is assumed in 
every medical book not written by a homeopathist, and 
every medical practitioner not a homeeopathist himself, is 
one which it would be superfluous for the College of 
Physicians formally to condemn. To Lord GrimtHorpe’s 
charge of “ impudence” we can only reply that there can be 
no more consummate judge of the article than the gentleman 
who, with so little knowledge and so much assurance, 
calumniates the most beneficent of all professions. The 
phrase “ notorious falsehood,” which Lord Grurrnonrps, 
with characteristic courtesy, applies to this Review, is 
only employed or retorted (out of politics) by contro- 
versialists who have parted with their self-respect. The 
statements made in the article to which Lord Gruwrnorre 
refers were, without exception, true, and for the most 
part, we fear, notorious truths. But Lord Griwruorre 
abundantly proved by his recent letters to the 
Times that truth may be very notorious indeed with- 
out his being uainted with it. Homeopathists do 
complain that allopathists will not meet them in con- 
sultation, and although Lord Griwrnorrr has seized 
the opportunity to pour the fallacies with which he has 
been crammed upon an unoffending public—that is, in 
homely language, how the fight began. Non-medical news- 
papers are very unfit arenas for an exhaustive discussion of 
the gospel according to Hannemann and the efficacy of 
infinitesimal doses, though the latter expression must strike 
even laymen as something like a contradiction in 
terms. The doctors were put upon their defence in the 
Times for refusing to recognize homeopathists, and they 
have naturally defended themselves to the best of their very 
great ability. 

We said last week that the particular circumstances of 
Mr. Mituican’s case were not of much public interest, nor 
are they. Mr. Mituican succeeded in his action, not be- 
cause the hospital he attended was bound to retain a doctor 
who also visited an infirmary where homeopathy is prac- 
tised, but because he was, in Mr. Justice Manisty’s opinion, 
irregularly and unfairly dismissed. Of course the question 
whether medical men who disbelieve in homeopathy ought 
to act professionally with homeopathists is of very great 

blic interest indeed, and as such we have discussed it. 

. Mitiicay, who writes with good taste and moderation, 
May perhaps see reason to regret the dangerous alliance of 
Lord Gruurnorre. For Lord Grimtuorre has evidently 
found the original subject far too dull and impersonal to 
‘suit his taste. Leaving the debatable ground of possible 
merit in homeopathy, or in homeopathists who sit loose to 
their principles, he has made a ludicrously violent attack 
upon doctors as a class, in which his tendency to call a spade 
& particularly unpleasant kind of shovel finds ample scope. 


In this torrent of incoherent invective only infinitesimal 
doses of reasoning have been found, and they are lost in the 
flood. But what can be expected of a man who cites vacci- 
nation as an instance of “cure by similars,” when he must 
know that, in the first place, vaccination does not produce 
small-pox, and, in the second place, does not cure it? Lord 
GrimTHoRPE quotes a number of sayings, apparently collected 
from some anti-medical tract, in which more or less eminent 
doctors, no longer here to speak for themselves, are repre- 
sented as having expressed their disbelief in medical 
science, and their conviction that pathology was “all non- 
“sense.” If these men used the language attributed to 
them, and if they used it seriously, they were conscious and 
deliberate impostors, upon whose statements no reliance 
whatever can be placed. But everybody is not always in 
quite such deadly earnest, or, we may add, in quite such 
a towering rage, as the ever-solemn, ever-irascible Lord 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


| SALISBURY’S second speech at Liverpool was 
directed, unlike its predecessor, to a considerable 
variety of topics, and its uniformly encouraging tone is all 
the more welcome on that account. From Ireland, to 
which the former speech was principally confined, it was 
already known that the Prime Mrnister’s report must be a 
favourable one. The English public have been able to see 
for themselves that the firm policy of the Government is 
rapidly transforming the Irish situation. They were fully 
prepared, therefore, for Lord Satispury’s hopeful references 
to that subject in his first speech, and his still more emphatic 
assurance that the determination of the Executive to re- 
assert the authority of the law is having its effect upon the 
disaffected elements of the Irish population, and that “they 
“ are learning the one lesson which it is essential that they 
“should learn—namely, that the will of Great Britain 
“ cannot be shaken.” The Prive Minister, however, was 
able to present to his hearers a no less cheering forecast of 
the future in other directions. There have been so many 
“ false alarms” of a revival of trade that he, no doubt, 
does well to speak with caution on this subject; but 
it is much to be able to say that we have never before 
“had grounds so solid or so universal a consensus of 
“ opinion from all branches of trade and commerce as now 
“ sustains us in the happy conviction that the night is 
“ over, and the dawn of a new prosperity is near.” Whether 
one touch of the magic wand of prosperity will charm 
away so many of our political difficulties as Lord SaLispury 
anticipates is perhaps doubtful, although upon some of 
them, we dare say, its effects may be instantaneous. It 
will very likely kill the business of Socialist agitation out of 
hand, and it may be as promptly fatal,to the less subversive, 
but equally misguided, movement in favour of Protection. 
As regards Ireland, however, Lord Satispury himself sug- 
gests reasons why a revival of prosperity should produce a 
less immediately satisfactory effect. Principles have suffered 
in that country, during the last twelve years, as they have 
not here. Rights of property have been unsettled and 
capital expelled by legislation, and we cannot now expect 
that a mere recovery of trade will restore the status quo. 
The healing of a wound does not mean health to a patient 
when its ignorant treatment has sown the seeds of a deeper 
and more diffused malady in his frame. 

On the prospects abroad Lord Sauispury had also reassur- 
ing words to say; and, if they did not quite strike the 
note of confidence which we should all like to have heard, 
they are, at any rate, much more hopeful than those of the 
foreign press in general, as the speaker’s opportunities of 
information and immunity from misleading influences are 
greater than those of the average newspaper Correspondent. 
Lord Sautspury does not deny that confidence has been 
shaken by the course of recent events abroad; but he is 
nevertheless able to say that, as far as he can judge, matters 
are rather better than they were when he last spoke. In 
a period of such doubt, with so many elements of uncer- 
tainty, with such gigantic issues dependent sometimes on 
the movement of individual brains, sometimes on the un- 
certain manifestation of national and popular feeling, the 
Prime Minister naturally hesitates to increase the confi- 
dence of his tone. “But, at all events,” he proceeded, 
“ for the moment we have peace; for the immediate future 
“we have peace. Let us be thankful for that; and when 
“ I see, as I see more and more, Sovereigns and Ministers 
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devoting, as far as I can judge, every energy in their 
“ power to the maintenance of peace, I cannot refuse to 
“ entertain the hope that peace will be ultimately main- 
“ tained.” Of course it is one thing not to despair—which 
is all that “ not refusing to entertain a hope” amounts to— 
and quite another to hope with confidence, or with some 
to confidence, in not being doomed to disappoint- 
ment; and it is no doubt much to be wished that Lord 
Sauispury could have seen his way to the adoption of some 
of the latter kind. But his language, as we have 
said, must be com , not with that of an ideal optimism, 
but with the actual and very prevalent pessimism which 
characterizes the speculations of outsiders, The results of 
such a comparison are, to our mind, sufficiently reassuring. 
Even more satisfactory, however, was Lord ag rood 
prospective survey of our own political future. It is true 
that he deemed it right to commence his remarks on this 
subject by cautioning his hearers against the natural 
tendency of mankind to desire to eat its cake and have it. 
But as regards the particular instance to which he applied 
it we are fully persuaded that the warning is unneeded, 
and that the Unionist party of both political shades 
throughout the country have thoroughly grasped the neces- 
sity of mutual compromise for the insurance of the great 
end which they have jointly in view. They are already 
quite disposed to recognize the fact that the Government 


rests on the support, “ not of a coalition, but of an alliance.” | pe 


And they will not “ wonder” or blame the Government if 
toa certain extent the colour of the convictions of the 
Unionist-Liberals joins with the colour of the convictions 
of the Conservative party in determining the hue of 
the measures that are presented to Parliament. Liberals 
and Conservatives throughout the country should and 
would be prepared, for the sake of the Union, to accept this 
blending of the two colours, even if they stood in more pro- 
nounced contrast to each other than they do. But, asa 
matter of fact, the sacrifice of individual preferences which 
such a compromise will exact from either party is not likely 
to be very serious. The shade of Liberalism represented by 
Lord Harrineton, to whose supremely disinterested cha- 
racter Lord Satispury paid a well-deserved compliment, 
is not very far removed from Conservatism of the type 
principally represented in the Cabinet. Neither party will 

ve to concede much to the other, or not, at all events, 
on any question which the allies will allow to be raised 
until after the safety of the Union is absolutely assured ; 
it would be strange if, under these circumstances, they 
should fail to maintain a steady accord on the general 
= of whatever legislation the Government may 
determine to introduce. Lord Satispury, however, took 
occasion to refer to the possibility of difficulties arising in 
this direction, and he did so in what appears to us to be 
language pregnant with significance. He spoke of the 
“ peculiar constitution of the present House of Commons” 
—that is to say, the composition as determined by the 
necessity of a constant alliance between two normally 
opposing parties for a particular object—and he went on to 
consider the effect of this condition of things with regard 
to what he called “ our power to carry into legislation 
“ all the portions of the measures we may ” Now, 
as to this, though it is the fixed maxim of the British 
Constitution that when the House of Commons expresses 
distinctly its want of confidence in the Government, 
that Government should either resign or advise a dis. 
solution, yet “there are a number of other matters on 
“which the Constitutional tradition is not precise, and 
“in which it depends on the determination of the Min- 
“ isters of the day whether they will regard the vote as 
“a vote of want of confidence or not; and whether 
“they regard the vote as a want of confidence or not 
“ must depend very much on whether they regard it as 
“a matter of public interest that they should appeal to 
“the electors or not.” The intention of this it is im- 
possible, it seems to us, to mistake. It is designed to 
convey a gentle hint to the strategists of the Opposition 
that it will be quite a mistake for them to suppose that, if 
they can succeed, not in defeating a Ministerial Bill on 
its main principle, but in merely compelling the abandon- 
ment or modification of some of its provisions, they will 
thereby achieve their much desired and often ignorantly 
discussed purpose of forcing a dissolution. Should the 
Government thus find itself prevented from carrying “all 
“ the portions” of one of its measures, they will consider 
whether that check is to be treated as a withdrawal of con- 
fidence, and they will be guided to their decision by a con- 


sideration of the general interests of the country as likely 
to be affected by an immediate dissolution. Nor did Lord 
Satispury conceal his opinion that as matters stand the 
Government would best exercise their constitutional dis- 
cretion in the case supposed by “deferring an appeal to the 
“‘ country until the result of their recent measures in Ireland 
“can be more permanently displayed to the minds of the 
“ people.” Such is the proposition which Lord Sa.ispury 
has laid down as regards the future action of the Govern- 
ment in certain possible contingencies. The statement, 
which might be appropriately headed “ Important to Old 
“ Parliamentary Hands,” should be about as unpleasant 
reading as it is possible to lay on a Gladstonian breakfast- 
table; but we believe that it will be cordially approved by 
the country. 


ALPINE FORESTRY. 


OST professions seem easy to those who have only a 
superficial knowledge of them, and the simplest woodcraft 
doubtless demands a greater experience and certainty both of eye 
and hand than is generally supposed. But if this is true even of 
the woods that afford pleasant and easy walks to those who dwell 
upon the plains or gently undulating hills, the mrtter is one of 
far greater moment and difficulty in the higher cps, where the 
maintenance of the upland woods is necessary t secure the 
rty and even the lives of those who dwell in the valleys, and 
where the natural phenomena with which the forester has to deal 
are far more complex. Even in England one is sorry to see a 
knoll was by ancient turned into smooth 
pasturage, but in England this feeling ma regarded as senti- 
mental; to denude one of the steeper cosiieliien of the higher Al 
means to bring ruin on all who live beneath. The little broo 
that for centuries has run its course quietly if not noiselessly, 
gradually swelling and then falling a foot or two under 
influence of the melting snow or long continued rains, becomes a 
mountain torrent whose humours and caprices are incalculable. 
It rises and falls suddenly, sweeping away the mills beneath and 
covering the fertile meadows with large fragments of rock and 
beds of gravel. Nor is this all. Ina year or two the frost and 
snow of winter and the rains and drought of summer loosen the 
outer coating of vegetable earth from the rocks on which it rests, 
and then, on some bright or mildly raining day in spring, the 
whole comes down with the thawing snow as an avalanche, the 
destructive power of which is not to be withstood. Nor will the 
principle of letting things go answer here. Even if it were 
advisable to abandon all the profit that may be derived from the 
timber, and it is by no means inconsiderable, wardens would still 
have to be appointed, for a single trunk falling across a stream is 
converted by the first flood into a dam, and then the brook tears 
its way through a new channel, spreading devastation before it. 
Thus, even if we ignore the climatic influences which the growth 
and destruction of forests—the word is here used in the vulgar, 
not the technical, sense—have been shown to produce, it will be 
seen that the = of an Alpine forester is by no means & 
sinecure, and that his work can hardly be done by the rule of 
thumb. The Austrian Government is fully conscious of this, and 
trains its foresters for the duties they are expected to perform as 
carefully as the members of any pr profession. They may be 
divided into two ranks, which eorrespond roughly to those of 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers in the army. A boy 
who has passed an examination somewhat similar to one that 
might be imposed on leaving our higher elementary schools has a 
right to enter the lower grade, if he can speak the current 
languages fluently. He is then assigned to a district wlere his 
— work at once begins, and he receives a small payment, 
ut is subject to dismissal at a day's notice if he proves incapable. 
At first he is chiefly employed in the office, but the forester takes 
the pupils with him when he inspects the woods, draws their 
attention to the more important matters, and affords them an 
opportunity of gaining a full knowledge of the lower branches of 
woodcraft. If one of them shows peculiar aptitude, he is soon 
employed in the open air. When the forest has to be thinned or 
timber sold, he is trusted with the office of seeing that none but 
the stems which have been marked are felled, and that this is 
done in such a way as to inflict the smallest possible injury on the 
surrounding trees; and at other times similar duties are found for 
him. His instructions are always clear and exact, and at first 
the supervision over all his actions is very strict, as the forester 
himself is responsible for them to the Government or the private 
proprietor. Thus he learns his business, and rises in it by degrees 
till he becomes a Forst Wart, on whom the whole practical 
management of the forest, the employment of labourers, and the 
execution of orders depends. In this position he is frequently 
consulted by the higher officials on all m matters of detail, but 
without fi theoretical instruction he cannot rise above it. 
For the higher offices a different training is demanded. The 
youth who chooses this as his career has to pass an examination 
equal in severity to that which secures an entrance to a univer- 
sity or one of the higher technical schools. He then goes to one 
of the great schools of forestry, in which he remains for at least 
three years. The instruction there given is both theoretical and 
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practical, though it is perhaps better in the former than the latter | already yields a considerable profit, which it is believed will 
respect. The course embraces lectures on almost all the natural greatly increase in the next few years. The woods of Weissenfels, 
sciences in their application to wooderaft; and at its closes an which belong to a corporation, though subject to the old rights 
examination is imposed. To pass it successfully the student must of the inhabitants, are also in a good condition; but as soon as 
give ample proof that he has profited by a training as severe as the sources of the Sava are reached the hillsides become bare, and 
that which would secure a university degree, though it is, of from hence all down the valley wherever a piece of well-tended 
course, different in character. From the successful candidates the wood exists the traveller may be sure that it belongs to the State, 
lower ranks of the higher service are recruited, and thus by to a nobleman, or to one of the few proprietors who have had the 
degrees officials are formed to whom the administration of large foresight to treat the forests which they cannot replant, and 
extents of mountain woodland can safely be entrusted. the soil of which they can use for no other purpose, as a part of 

This union of a high intellectual training with practical know- their children’s patrimony, from which they have a right to draw 
ledge and duties is what lends the Alpine forester his peculiar a reasonable interest, but the principal of which they regard as 


character. He is usually a keen sportsman, and often a close 
observer of nature. <A great part of his life is spent in the open 
air, and he has unrivalled opportunities of watching 


rarely encroaches—tbe disintegration of the rocks, the changes in 
the bed of a mountain stream, the habits of animals that love the 
solitude, and so on. His counting-house duties compel him to be 
exact, his early education renders him comparatively free from 
‘superstition. He has the hardihood of a mountaineer, and the 
good humour good health usually brings. Altogether, he is one 
of the pleasantest in nage on a summer ramble ; but his duties 
are not light, particularly on the Government domains. The 
game is under his charge as well as the trees, and he must take 
care that a sufficient stock is kept up, and never permitted to in- 
‘crease to such an extent as to be an annoyance to the peasants. 
‘The woods are expected not only to pay their own expenses, but 
to yield a certain profit; it is he who has to decide what trees 
‘can be felled without danger to public security and with the 
atest profit. The mere auditing of the accounts when a 
arge district is concerned involves a good deal of desk work. 
But the life, though busy, is by no means monotonous; the 
occupations are varied, and, for the most part, interesting. 

e have noticed that the practical training given in the 
highest schools of forestry is hardly equal to the theoretical in- 
struction they afford, and also that there is a point at which it 
has been found necessary to put a stop to the advance of men 
whose knowledge has been gained by practice alone. There is a 
third way by which men may enter the career of a forester and 
tise above the position of Forst Wart, though they cannot attain 
the highest ee ye in their profession. Ifa boy stays two years 
longer at school and can pass a stiffer examination than that im- 
posed on the younger candidates, he may enter one of the lower 
schools of forestry at once, and thence rise to the position of a 
forester, though not to that of an upper forester or administrator, 
unless the former title be given him as a compliment when he 
retires. Many youths who have passed two or three years in 
practice, but Rept up their learning by private study or tuition, 

the examination necessary for their admittance into these 

wer Forstschulen, and they are then as a rule preferred to their 
more theoretic colleagues. 

One of the difficulties of the forester consists in the conditions 
of law and usage, which differ in the various districts and some- 
times in the single villages. The landed proprietors of the valleys 
have always an acknowledged, though undefined, right 
to fell such timber as they require for firing or building purposes. 
When the value of wood in the upland valleys was but small, 
and transport was so difficult and costly that exportation could 
only be wade to pay when it was undertaken on a large scale, 
the old and simple usage is said to have worked smoothly to 
‘the satisfaction of all; but with the increased demand caused 
by the construction of railroads, the forests began to be devastated, 
and the Government fourd it n to impose strict regula- 
tions as to the felling of timber. These gave rise to great dis- 
content and prolonged litigation between the various villages and 
the Government, to which a close was put by mutual concessions 
and arbitration. The conditions, however, which were finally 
adopted in various villages differed widely, and the forester has to 
be thoroughly acquainted with those which are in force in the 
districts he has to superintend. 

In many, probably in most, cases the Government ceded a part 
of the domains to the single towns or hamlets, on condition of re- 
taining an exclusive right to the rest. In some cases the muni- 
cipal authorities kept the woods thus granted in tbeir own hands, 
and have administered them for the benefit of the community ; in 
others, however, they were parcelled out to the —— who 
had a claim upon them, and there the destruction almost imme- 
diately began. The price of timber then seemed bigh, though it 
has been rising ever since, and not only did the smaller peasants 
clear the hillsides of everything by which money could be made, 
but men possessed of capital sold their trees to invest the money 
ina bank. The results which might have been foreseen followed ; 
a disastrous change in the climate and frequent inundations. At 
length a new law to prevent the felling of immature trees was 
— which even the foresters acknowledge to be strict enough 

principle, but they say the penalties imposed are too small aad 
It pays a merchant to take the risk of the 

nes, 
Any one who makes a leisurely journey from Pontebba to 
Laibach may see to what result the parcelling out of the woods 
has led. From the Italian boundary to Tarvis they are in the best 
— order. This domain formerly belonged to Count Arro. 
t was lately purchased from him with money taken from the 
ecclesiastical fund, and is administered by the State, — the 
Tevenues drawn from it of course belong to the Ch It 


sacred. It is a misfortune that such prudent and conscientious 
men have to suffer from the inundations which are to a large extent 
the slow | caused by the thoughtlessness of their less thrifty neighbours. 


changes that take place in districts on which the band of man | 


IIALF-HOURS WITH SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


—as materials of an exceedingly interesting and valuable book, 
which will probably appear under the above title, though 
The Whole Art of Not Being a Statesman has also been suggested, 
and may perhaps be used; are rapidly accumulating in the proper 
hands. Some part of the volume already appeared in the 
pages of this Review; other parts, we trust, will appear; but the 
whole, for obvious reasons, cannot be thoroughly digested just yet. 
Meanwhile an important addition has been made this week to the 
texts of the treatise by the correspondence which has taken place 
between Sir George and Mr. Robert Martin, representative of the 
famous family of the Martins of Ballynahinch, With Mr. Martin’s 
part, at least the se greg sg part of him, which is chiefly con- 
tained in his rejoinder to Sir George's reply, we need not bus 

ourselves, except to say that it is as moderate in tone as it oeounl 
in substance. The questions which opened the correspondence, 
and Sir George’s answer to them, are the points of interest. Mr. 
Martin first quoted Sir George's statement at Sunderland some 
three weeks or a month ago that “ The [rish landlords had been 
adjudged by competent tribunals to have taken from many gene- 
rations of tenants money to which they had no moral right,” and 
he wanted to know what competent tribunal had ever said any- 
thing of the kind. He also quoted a very different passage from 
a speech some five years old, in which Sir George, giving a 
glowing and generous denunciation of Irish crime, spoke of its 
victims as having been chosen because “ they had been pointed 
out to the assassins in incendiary articles and speeches, made, 
not for the purpose of argument, but for the purpose of de- 
nunciation, and just as much part of the machinery of murder 
as the sword-cane and the pistol.” And then Mr. Martin 
wished to ask whether Sir George was not now giving his 
support to the men who wrote those articles and made those 
speeches. Sir George’s answer is too remarkable and interesting 
not to be given in full :—‘ Srr,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your letter. The reductions in Irish rents made by the 
Land Commission were, no doubt, in part due to the fall in agri- 
cultural prices. But those reductions were much more largely 
due to the circumstance that, in the days of rack-renting, the 
Irish farmers very often paid competition rents in order to save 
themselves being turned from houses which they and their pre- 
decessors had built, and farms which they and their predecessors 
had reclaimed and improved. The money which landlords ob- 
tained under these circumstances was money to which they had 
no moral right, and to which, since recent land legislation, they 
have no legal right. English landlords who, or their predecessors, 
have reclaimed and improved the land, and have built the firm- 
steads, are in an entirely different position. I may state that, in 
making these remarks, I am quite unaware whether they apply or 


_ not to the estates belonging to your family. With regard to the 


last part of your letter, if you will read my recent speeches on 
Irish policy, you will find that they recommend—first, that 
Ireland should be governed by conciliation, and not by coercion, 
as was held by the Conservative party and Government in 1885 ; 
and, next, that self-government should be given to Ireland, under 
reasonable conditions, as was held by Lord Hartington in 1886. 
I do not think that either of these propositions are incons'stent 
with what I said at Hawick. Whether they are or not, 1 am 
convinced they are right in themselves.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
G. TREVELYAN.” 

It should be said that for the remarkable evasion in the answer 
to the first question Mr. Martin had somewhat laid himself open, inas- 
much as he had unwisely added to his simple inquiry as to the com- 
petent tribunal and its adjudication a comparison with English land- 
lords and their reductions, which, however just in itself, admitted 
of evasion. Sir George therefore, except on high moral grounds, 
can scarcely be blamed for declining the stronger and attacki 
the less strong part of the enemy, according to the rules oe woe | 
provided by all good generals. The important point, however, is 
to note here how absolutely he does decline the strong part. He 
makes not the slightest attempt to point out the competent tribunal 
which adjudged, &c., and that for the best of all reasons. There is 
no such tribunal and no such adjudication, and Sir George knows 
it. The reductions under the Act of 1881, the further reductions 
under the Land Order of the other day, no more adjudge on the 
morality or immorality of the rents that were paid “many gene- 
rations” or a single generation ago than they adjudge on the 
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morality or immorality of the rent, whatever it is, that will be 


d “many generations” hence. Taking the Land Commis- 
sioners at their most august valuation, their adjudications are 
simply adjudications that at a given time, between given persons, 
and with a given scale of prices prevailing, such and such rents 
were fair, such and such others not fair. By partisans they may 
also be taken as signifying their opinion that immediately before 
their assessment rents had been “ unfair” ; but that circumstance is 
always understood to have been pretty liberally taken into account 
in the new tariff, and whether it be so or not, it has absolutely no 
bearing on the point which Sir George seeks to establish. It is 
not a case even of “the fathers have eaten sour grapes,” as it 
would be if somebody charged Sir George with immorality because 
the Fenwicks of Wallington in old time made uncommonly free 
with Scotch beeves. It is more preposterous even than that. The 
only exact parallel that we can see is that Sir George should de- 
nounce every one who sells Consols to-day at par as “ taking money 
to which he has no moral right,” because in the critical times of the 
last century they might have been bought at Heaven knows how 
much discount. The case is purposely inverted, but the argument 
is just the same. If it follow because a hundred pounds stock is 
worth to-day a hundred pounds sterling and more, that it was 
“ morally” worth that amount when Paul Jones was insulting the 
coast of Yorkshire, then it follows that Mr. Martin’s, or anybody 
else’s, ancestors took more than they had a moral right to a hun- 
dred years ago, because it has been decided that they have not a 
legal right to as much now. 

But, clear as this is, and curious as Sir George's evasion of the 
first question is, it is not so curious as his complete refusal to 
answer the second, and as the reason he gives (apparently to satisfy 
his own conscience rather than Mr. Martin) for refusing. It will 
be observed that he says not one single word in reply to the plain 
question whether the men whom he is supporting—the men 
whom, as Mr. Bright would say, he is recommending to the 
Queen as her advisers and Ministers in Ireland—were or were not 
the authors of things which a few years ago he pronounced to 
be as much part of the machinery of murder as the pistol or the 
sword. He has apparently that grace of conscience left in him 
that he dare not tell a categorical falsehood, and say they are not; 
he has not quite conscience enough to say that they are. He 
talks about conciliation, and coercion, and self-government, and 
1881 and 1886—things about which Mr. Martin had said never a 
word, and which have absolutely nothing to do with the question. 
Is Sir George or is he not supporting with all his might those whom 
he has denounced as machinators of murder? His reply is, in fact, 
as germane to the matter as the essayist’s was when he observed, 
“‘ She is exquisitely handsome,” in reply to requests as to the time 
of day, and the like. Either the persons concerned were machinators 
of murder or they were not. If they were not, Sir George 
Trevelyan ‘ae +d calumniated them in 1883; if they were, it 
remains to be shown what they have done to purge themselves of 
this stain, and to become in Sir George Trevelyan’s eyes fit per- 
sons to whom to commit the well-being of five millions of the 
Queen’s subjects and the government of a third of the Queen’s 
immediate Zoadaiens ia 1888. This part of the matter, it would 
seem, Sir George does dimly see, and he tries to ward off the 
blow by the strange concluding words of his letter:—“I do not 
think that either of these propositions [the propositions about 
conciliation and coercion and self-government, and 1881 and 1886, 
and her exquisite handsomeness} are inconsistent with what I 
said at Hawick. Whether they are or not,I am convinced they 
are right in themselves.” 

A right memorable statement that last! It is not merely that 
its curious mixture of petulance and disquiet in tone, its boyish 
just-mean-to-stick-to-it” ring is characteristic of the recent utter- 
ances of a once acute and intelligent, if never very logical or vigorous, 
politician. It is not merely its fatal positiveness, its forgetfulness 
of the warning, “ Man! thou takest vows of eternal stability in the 
name of the rock that is itself crumbling away.” Both these things 
are curious, and still more curious is it that it should have been 
left to nearly the youngest Gladstonian to formulate in a letter 
what all Gladstonians would say if they were honest enough or 
rash enough. But .most curious of all is the unconsciousness it 
indicates of another fatal dilemma similar to those pointed out 
already. Sir George Trevelyan, in committing the fortunes of 
lreland to A and B, now is “certain he is right.” Was he not 
certain he was right when he called A and B “ machinators of 
murder,” persons as guilty and as responsible as those who used 
the pistol and the sword-cane? If he was not certain, how came 
he to utter so gross a scandal, and not merely to utter it, but 
actually to administer for years the government of Ireland itself 
in the very spirit and direction of these words of his? It 
has been noted by historians as a special but rare wicked- 
ness in certain inquisitors and persecutors, religious and poli- 
tical, that the ee others for —— or disbelieving 
doctrines in which they had themselves no belief. But they were 
mostly, if not always, servants of despots or of ecclesiastical 
and political systems which left men little choice but to be rackers 
or racked. Sir George was not in this plight when he undertook 
and long carried on the coercing of Ireland and the battle against 
the machinators of murder. He must be presumed to have done 
it of the purest free will. And yet he was apparently not con- 
vinced that he was right. Or, if he was, what is the value of a 

conviction “ which alters when it alteration finds” of a score or 


remove” when the remover is Mr. Gladstone and the remove is 
from certainty that A is a machinator of murder towards innocent 
victims, and certainty that A is the very man to be entrusted 
with the management of the Kingdom of Ireland? Was Mr. 
Trevelyan a persecutor of patriots, a maligner of heroes, a reckless 
defender of a policy that cannot be defended, or is Sir George 
Trevelyan utterly and hopelessly in the wrong? One or other of 
these questions must be answered in the affirmative, and we hardly 
know which answer is most fatal to his political reputation. 


COFFEE, 


has recently been called to the fact that the 
consumption of tea is largely increasing, while that of coffee 
is diminishing in an almost similar ratio. It is at first somewhat 
difficult to account for this. There are, however, certain ex- 
planations which let in some light upon the matter, and the first 
of these is that tea, since the reduction of its duty, is more largely 
than ever drunk by women, who greatly prefer it to coffee. 

Tea, except in the exaggerated form of lightly-dried green tea, 
is a mild stimulant and sudorific, or, to use a common phrase 
among those who drink it, a “comforter” or “stay.” Coffee is 
more potent than tea. It not only arrests waste of tissue, but it 
also possesses qualities which bring it very near te the limits of 
the range of dangerous drugs. If we take thein . the alkaloid of 
tea—and we may practically leave out of consid ration the differ- 
ence between black tea and green—and compare it with the 
corresponding alkaloid in coffee, we find certain marked differences. 
Coffee is more immediate and more marked in its effects than tea. 
A strong cup of coffee will act on the moment, and is sometimes 
employed by medical men as an emetic. Or, again, a cup of hot 
coffee will recruit a man who has suffered from a violent shock, 
where a cup of warm tea would be not much better or more 
efficacious than a basin of gruel. It may be agreed, then, that 
coffee properly prepared is a drink for men rather than for women. 
The question remains, why men do not now drink coffee, or, to 
put it in another shape, why we have no genuine coffee-houses. 

One first and obvious answer is that the drinking of coffee, like 
the taking of snuff, has gone out of fashion. It was once pardon- 
able in a young man to carry a snuff-box, but absolutely unpardon- 
able to smoke. It is now considered legitimate to smoke from 
morning to night, if a person desires to do so; but nine persons 
out of ten consider the taking of snuff to be a most objectionable 
habit. Another reason is that in England the proper prepara- 
tion of coffee is very generally unknown. Cooks and house- 
keepers as often as not purchase ground coffee, long since devoid 
of all aroma, and proceed to boil it until the last atom of virtue 
has evaporated. Now coffee seeds are to be procured in much 

ater perfection in England than in France. Why is it, there- 
ore, that the average cup of coffee that can be obtained in an 
English restaurant or hotel is distinctly inferior to that which may 
be met with on the other side of the Channel? The answer is 
obvious. The French cook understands the preparation of coffee ; 
the English cook knows nothing about it, and, we are afraid, as a 
rule, does not care to learn. The coffee handed you even at the 
table of your friends is often made from seeds which were roasted 
three months ago, ground two months ago, and which have since 
been kept in paper until they were boiled. The original aroma 
has gone, and nothing has been left except the stale material for 
a coarse, woody extract. 

To prepare coffee you must take the 
judgment to make sure that it is new. You must then roast it 
in a rotary cylinder, or even in a small fryingpan, over a char- 
coal fire. It will change its colour from light sage-green to 
dark brown, and will at the same time begin to sweat. Drops 
of brown oil will stand out upon it, and will give out an 
unmistakable aroma. This aroma consists of a delicate essen- 
tial oil, so volatile in its nature that coffee roasted the da 
before yesterday—not to say coffee which has been roasted nf 
ground and kept in tinfoil for a month—has no more left of its 
virtue than a rosea week cut, The seed thus prepared should 
stain your fingers or leave a perceptible greasy brown trace on 
white mp be From this point all is easy. Break your 
seeds, for the kernel of the nut is always the sweetest. Tie the 
fragments in muslin. Then, if you are an epicure, pour a small 
— of —— boiling water upon a large allowance of them. 
ut you can get admirable coffee for a larger number of guests 
if you boil the muslin bag for a minute and a half or two minutes, 
and not longer. Coflee is an infusion, and not a decoction. Coffee 
thus prepared is a beverage within the reach of every man who 
will make it or see it made for himself; and it can be made by 
any woman who condescends to be taught. 
the East the preparation of coffee is essentially the same as 
that we have described. A quantity of the green seeds are 
roasted and broken up, and boiling water is then poured upon 
them. The sole difference is that the compound is not strained, 
so you have to allow thecrushed fragments to settle to the bottom 
of your cup and to sip the surface of its contents. The cup of 
good coffee, if poured into a large thin wineglass, ought to be the 
colour of Madeira, and to exhale an aroma perceptible all over the 
room. This aroma is due to the highly volatile oil, of which we 
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so of votes in Parliament, and “ bends with the remover to 


have already — and of which most has disappeared a week 
after the seed has been roasted. We are speaking, of course, for 
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the epicure. For a sailor, wet through with his watch, or a 
navigator just released from his barrow and shovel, coffee of 
almost any kind is better than none. This is a fact which work- 
ing-men have long found out. For coffee-stalls are becoming 
more numerous, and owe their patronage almost entirely to men 
who live by their muscle. 


CAMPAIGNING AGAINST SNAKES AND WILD BEASTS. 


es Annual Report drawn up for the Government of India 
on the measures taken for the Letvestion of snakes and of wild 
beasts is an interesting illustration of the conditions of life and of 
the duties of Government in that peninsula, Year after year the 
campaign goes on against these pests. But an examination of the 
Returns shows that the Government is hardly getting the mischief 
under. The last ten years nevertheless give a grand total of over 
two hundred Geumnd wild beasts and more than two million and 
a half snakes destroyed. It is curious to note that more than a 
half of the venomous reptiles extirpated are p ms down to the 
Bombay Presidency. Other indications, though this is certainly the 
most striking, point to the Government receiving more support in 
its measures ion the inhabitants of Western India than else- 
where. But, in spite of this gigantic slaughter, the number of 
human beings actually done to death, and of cattle and 
domestic animals lost to the community, remains much the 
same. In the year 1886, for which the figures have just reached 
home, the number actually rose. The bill of mortality amounted 
to nearly 25,000 in all, or not far short of 2,000 more than in the 

ing year. The increase was due entirely to deaths from 
snake-bites, which reached the number of 22,134. It must be 
remembered, however, that, dangerous as the snakes are, they 
still probably bear somewhat more blame than they deserve. 
Death from snake-bite is a too obvious explanation, unfortunately, 
when the disgraced widow disa in the zenana, or a child 
has been murdered in one of those obscure sacrifices which a 
frenzy of native superstition, or the desire to guard hidden trea- 
eure with the spirit of a boy still demand. 

Amongst animals the tiger continues to hold a bad pre-eminence 
as the most deadly foe to human life. Not far short of a 
thousand people proved in their own cases that the man-eater is 
a far from being extinct, But, though the mortality among 

uman beings increased during the year under review, the loss of 
cattle—57,451 head—showed a diminution. Some consolation might 
be gathered from this if the figures were to be relied upon. But, 
unfortunately, these figures are extremely vague, and the Govern- 
ment is convinced that they do not by any means represent the 
teal loss. The natives in up-country localities are at no great 
pains to report cases, and the stations where the reports can be 
‘taken are few and far between. More trustworthy evidence of 
the progress of the campaign against wild beasts is afforded by 
‘the returns of animals and snakes destroyed. Zeal is here stimu- 
lated by the Government rewards. For the year 1886 we observe 
a decline in the numbers which is by no means satisfactory. As 
against 1,855 tigers, 5,466 Mp and 1,874 bears killed in 
1885, the figures were only 1,464, 4,051, and 1,668, A decrease 
in the number of snakes destroyed from 420,044 to 417,596 is 
also reported. Various explanations are offered for this, It is 
stated that the rewards are too small in some provinces, or that 
they are unpunctually paid, as in Bengal, while the people 
qualified to certify for them are inconveniently few. Attention 
has been called by the supreme Government to the necessity of 
remedying this. 

The utmost possible results should certainly be obtained by the 
Indian authorities for their campaign against snakes and wild 
beasts, since the operations cost Government a round sum. In 
1886 the rewards paid amounted to Rs. 1,89,000. But during 
the previous decade the disbursements ran up to over a crore and 
a half of rupees. We note, however, with satisfaction the com- 
plaints against the Arms Act are unfounded. It is a stock theme 
of native agitators to contend that the Act cripples the native 
community in their struggle with wild beasts and exposes both 
them and their crops to unnec depredations. But a scrutiny 
of the working of this Act shows that contention is a flimsy one. 
Over 86,000 licences under the Act were current during the year 
in question, and it must be borne in mind that these licences are 
granted en gent. But the destruction of less than 
23,000 wild ani is disproportionate to the facilities offered, 
and ne out the supineness of the native population clearly 
enoug’ 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


hee Board of Trade Returns for December and for the year 
1887 fully bear out the view we have taken in this journal 
for months past of the course of trade. For the month the value 
ef the imports was 34,173,968/., being in excess of those of the 
corresponding month of the year before 3,162,683/., or about ro} 
percent. For the twelve months the value of the imports was 
361,935,006/., being 12,553,920/. in excess of that for the year 


1886, or somewhat over 3$ percent. The value of the exports of | goods 


British and Irish produce and manufactures for the month was 
20,385,464/., an increase over that of December 1886 of as much 


88 3,231,354/., or nearly 1 r cent. For the twelve 
months the value of the exports of British and Irish produce and 
manufactures was 221,398,440l., an increase of 8,965,686/., or 
about 4} per cent. over the preceding twelve months. Both 
in the imports and in the exports it will be noticed that the 
month of mber shows an extraordinary advance upon the 
average for the whole year. This seems to prove that trade 
has been growing much more rapidly-at the end of the year 
than previously, and particularly in the very last month; and 
that this is so is borne out by all the other indications before 
us. Itis to be recollected, however, that the increase in values 
would naturally be greater than the increase in quantities, be- 
cause prices rose very suddenly and very rapidly durin December. 
Our readers will recollect that in some instances the rise was 
quite extraordinary. It is further to be recollected that there 
was one day more for business purposes in last December than 
in the December of the preceding year, Christmas having fallen 
last time upon Sunday and in 1886 upon Saturday. A single 
working-day added to the business of so great a commercial 
country as this would naturally make a very considerable differ- 
ence. And, lastly, it is to be borne in mind that December of 
1886 showed a slight falling off on the preceding December, as 
did December 1885 upon December of 1884. Thus the good trade 
of last month compares with a month in which trade had received 
a check. When full allowance, however, is made for all these 
considerations, the fact remains that December last was one of the 
most satisfactory, whether we regard the imports or the exports, 
for a long time past. And, if we turn from the general figures to 
the details, we dad in most directions confirmation of the fact that 
trade was decidedly improving at the close of the year just ended. 

Fears had been entertained for some time past that the American 
purchases of our goods had received a material check. The 
dearness and scarcity of money in the summer apenas | put 
a stop to railway construction in a great many cases; and the 
stop to railway construction naturally decreased the demand for 
iron, steel, coal, and many other commodities. It was appre- 
hended, therefore, that the end of the year would show a decided 
falling off in the exports of articles of British and Irish produce 
and manufacture to the United States; but it is satisfactory to 
find that the increase in the American purchases of our goods has 
continued. Thus, to take the most important articles, iron and 
steel, we find that in December the quantity of pig-iron exported 
to the United States was 25,407 tons, against 12,307 tons in the 
preceding December, and likewise there was a very large increase 
for the whole year. Railroad iron of all kinds exported to the 
United States was in quantity 12,820 tons in December, against 
8,584 tons in the preceding December, and for the whole year the 
quantity was about trebled. In machinery and millwork there 
was also an increase, as there was likewise in hardware and 
cutlery. Against the improved business with the United States 
is to be set, it is true, decreased trade with Australia, the long- 
continued drought having lessened the colonists’ purchasing power. 
But it is encouraging to find that in December our exports to 
Australia showed an increase, foreshadowing, we hope, a recovery 
in the trade. Another feature even more-satisfactory is the con- 
tinued increase in the export of coal. Some time ago we called the 
attention of our readers to the prowing demand for coal, and we 
pointed out that the whole of the increase in business was in 
the South Wales ports; the North-Eastern ports, on the contrary, 
having lost business, We suggested at the same time that the 
explanation was to be found mainly in the protectionist policy 
adopted by Germany and Russia, and partly, no doubt, in the 
development of coal-mining in Germany and neighbouring coun- 
tries. During December the exports of coal have continued on 
an increasing scale, the quantity exported for the month having 
been 2,091,839 tons, against 1,744,719 tons in the preceding 
December, an increase of not far short of 13 percent. For the 
whole year the increase was from a little over 23} millions of 
tons to a little under 24} millions of tons. And, as we found to 
be the case when last writing upon this subject, the increased 
export is to countries in the trade with which the South Wales 
ports would have a decided advantage over the North-Eastern 
ports. Both for the month and for the year there is a falling 
off in the exports of coal to Russia. For the year also there 
is a falling off in the exports to Germany and to Sweden and 
Norway; while there is a decided increase, both for the month 
and for the twelve months, in the exports to Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, Brazil, Gibraltar, the East Indies, and “other countries,” 
This increased demand for coal in so many countries indicates 
a more active state of trade in the countries referred to, and 
at such places as Gibraltar it Doge * further to a decided re- 
covery in the shipping trade. The demand for coal for the use 
of steamers also shows an increase, proving that the revival in the 
shipping trade has continued to the very end of the year. And 
this is further confirmed by the fact that the entries and clearances 
of shipping at our ports show a marked increase in December over 
those of the p ing December. Shipping of the total tonnage 
of 2,088,976 tons entered our ports during the past month, against 
1,913,720 in the preceding December; while the clearances were 
2,569,529 tons last month, against 2,247,594 twelve months pre- 
viously. One other very satisfactory point may be noticed in the 
exports ; we refer to the revival of the Indian demand for cotton 
piece goods. During 1885 and 1886 the exports of cotton piece 
from this country to India were exceedingly large, and the 
result was a glut in the Indian markets and a falling off in the 


past year in the exports. In December there was, however, a 
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marked revival. Thus, the exports to Bombay rose from 
58,111,800 yards in December of 1886 to 79,028,500 yards last 
month; those to Madras rose from 10,908,100 yards to 12,486,500 
yards ; but those to Bengal still showed a falling off, 79,347,900 
yards having been exported in December 1886, while last month 
the exports were only 72,911,600 yards. Against this is to be 
noted a generally increased demand in the Far East, for example, 
at the Straits Settlements, China, and ——. 

It is not easy to reconcile the increased exports of textile fabrics 
last month with the falling off in the imports of the raw material. 
Thus, in raw cotton there was last month a falling off of as much 
as 386,705 cwts.; there was also a falling off in raw silk, in 
alpaca, and in goat's wool. Probably the explanation is that the 
imports during the preceding eleven months were very large; so 
that while the imports for December showed decreases in the value 
of raw materials, both for textile manufactures and for sundry 
industries and manufactures, there is an increase of nearly 53} 
millions sterling in the value of the raw materials for textile 
manufactures for the whole twelve months; but in raw materials 
for sundry industries even for the twelve months there is a falling 
off in value of about a million and a quarter sterling. This latter 
fact, however, may be due to mere accident; to contrary winds, 
for instance, or to some delay in shipment. The falling off last 
month may this month or the month after be followed by very 
large increases. It is reasonable to assume that where the foreign 
demand for our goods shows a marked expansion there will be 
likewise an increase in the imports of the raw materials of the 
manufacture. With the exception of the falling off in the raw 
materials, the imports generally are as ae the exports. 
But there is one rather curious change as regards fhe sources of 
our supply of wheat indicated in the Returns since last har- 
vest. For some years our imports from Russia had been steadily 
falling off, so much so that it appeared as if Russia was com- 
piotely losing her hold upon the wheat markets of Western 

urope. the other hand, the imports both from the United 
States and from India showed a marked increase. But since 
last harvest there has been an extraordinary recovery in the 
Russian wheat trade. In December, for example, we imported as 
much as 1,645,527 cwts. of wheat from Russia against barely 
91,574 ewts. in the December of 1886, and the increase in the 
imports from Russia since the harvest has been so marked, that 
for the whole year 1887 we imported over 5} millions of cwts., 
against less than 33 millions of cwts. in the preceding year. On 
the other hand, there has been a marked falling off in the imports 
from India. In December we imported barely 433,032 cwts. of 
Indian wheat, against 750,012 ewts. in December of the preceding 
year, and for the whole year we imported barely more than 8} 
millions of cwts., against somewhat over 11 millions of cwts. in 
the preceding year. From the United States our imports have 
also fallen off; but in December, while we imported from the 
Atlantic seaports little more than a third of what we imported 
in the preceding December, we imported from the Pacific ports 
about twice as much as in the December of 1886. In the early 
part of the year our imports from the Atlantic seaboard were 
enormous, and uently, notwithstanding the falling off in 
the past few months, there is a very decided increase in our total 
imports of wheat from the United States over those of 1886. Still 
it seems plain that the American harvest last year was deticient, 
while the Russian harvest was very fine, and therefore Russia has 
been able to recover some of her lost ground. As we have seen 
above, the shortness of the American crop has not, as yet at least, 
affected injuriously the American purchases of our goods, It is 
to be — that the increased imports of Russian wheat may 
increase Russia's p' ing power of our goods, and lead to a 
recovery in our trade with that Empire. On that point, however, 
ay much depends upon the maintenance of peace, and not a 
little upon the price obtained for wheat. 


THE QUEEN’S PREMIUMS FOR SIRES. 


7 Royal Oommission on Horse-breeding has issued its report 
within four months of its appointment, and, in our opinion, 
its activity has been equalled by its common sense. At present it 
has only 5,000/. at its apna, and of this 4,400/. is to be dis- 
tributed in prizes of 2001. each for thoroughbred stallions whose 
owners will guarantee their services at a fee of 2/., the remaining 
600l. being reserved for expenses. If the judges are well chosen, the 
very fact of a horse having won a Queen's Premium will be a great 
recommendation to breeders, irrespective of the reduced fee, espe- 
cially to those who make a great point of soundness. The low 
fee, again, ought to insure a full subscription to a winner, so that 
his receipts, including his fees and the premium, should be about 
l., or the equivalent of a full subscription at a fee of 6/. The 
overnment never gives more than 300/, for a thoroughbred stallion 
to be sent out for breeding p to India; and many people 
might be surprised, if they took the trouble to go through 
sale lists of thoroughbred stock, to find how few horses, apart from 
foals and yearlings, fetch more than that sum. In 1886, only 
about five-and-twenty realized anything above 300 guineas at the 
_ sales given in the long lists in Ruff, and a good many of these 
were two-year-olds and three-year-olds in training and of high 
mise. Even ata cost of 500/. or 600/. a winner of Queen’s 
miums should prove a remunerative investment. Country 


stallions are often purchased for very small sums. Bruar, who is 
serving at 5 guineas a mare, was bought for 50guineas, That good 
old horse Berserker only cost 100 guineas a year and a half ago; 
he has had a season since then, and he is still advertised at a fee 
of 10 guineas for thoroughbred, and 5 guineas for half-bred mares. 
The most extraordinary case of a well-bought stallion is that of 
Londesborough, who is said to have been sold as a stud-horse for 
24/., and is now advertised at a fee of 50 guineas. 

Low as the fee of the winners of Queen’s Premiums a) at 
2i., there are something like forty stallions in the United Kingdom 
advertised at fees varying from one to two guineas. They are, 
however, as a rule, a set of unsound, worthless brutes. Accord- 
ing to the useful list given in the almanac published at the Field 
office, there are about a hundred and fifty sires advertised for 
half-bred mares at 5 guineas or less. At fees varying from 3J. 
downwards there are a good many exceedingly well-bred stallions; 
the pity is that they are not all sound, but it may be worth noticing 
how excellent are the strains obtainable at such low fees. There are 
four of these cheap sires by Lowlander, whose descendants ought to 
be powerful, fast, and fine fencers, There are two by the celebrated 
sire Speculum. There are two, again, by Petrarch, who himself 
earns the large fee of 150 guineas; and there is an equal number 
by Sterling, who receives a similar fee. In 1886 the fourteen 
yearlings Sterling, sold at public auction, averaged 1,068 
guineas each, There are three sires, serving at two and a half 
guineas or less, by the fine old grey Strathconan. Admirers of 
the King Tom blood can get it, through his son, Tom King, 
crossed with that of the great Birdcatcher himself for 2/. The 
most fashionable of all crosses at present is that of Touchstone 
and Birdcatcher. This blood, too, may be obtained for a cou 
of sovereigns through Chichester. he same blood exists far 
more directly in the splendidly bred Exminster, who is by 
Newminster, out of a Stockwell mare. He serves at 3/. The 
same cross occurs again in Limestone, a horse with a grand back 
and loins, who serves at 3 guineas. The successful double-cross. 
of Touchstone can be had for 2} guineas, through Althotas by 
Rosicrucian, a horse that serves at a hundred guineas. Few better 
horses have ever trod the turf than Gladiateur and Fille de l’Air;, 
they were mated, and their highly-bred son, Candidat, is given in 


‘marriage for the nominal consideration of a couple of guineas. 


The services of a son of the handsome Beadsman, called Carthusian 
(a big horse with plenty of bone), are to be had for 2/. 10s. Florin, 
a horse by Sterling, serves mares “ the property of tenant-farmers 

or those within Baron Rothschild’s hunt” for nothing. Tenant- 
farmers living in the Meynell country get the use of Oswestry, a 

powerful horse with splendid blood for hunters, at 1/., and tenants: 
of his owner pay nothing for it. The Duke of Westminster 
keeps a sire of much the same blood in Golden Cross, who stands 

in the Eaton paddocks at a fee of 21. The master of the Bads- 

worth hounds only charges 1/. for the use of Knight of the 
Forest, by Knight of the Garter out of a Kettledrum mare. So 

far as we can learn, no son of Hermit condescends to accept less 

than 10 guineas. At that fee the services can be obtained of 
Torpedo, Friar Rush, and St. Honorat, a colt that was once sold 
for 4,000 guineas, 

Perhaps the best effect of the proposed Queen’s Premiums will 
be the fair distribution of sound but inexpensive sires. At present 
there are more than are required in some districts, and none in 
others. Owners of ordinary stallions need not be afraid of having 
the bread taken out of their mouths by the Premium-winners ; for 
in several districts one holder of a Queen’s Premium will have to 
do duty for three counties. The competition for the Queen’s 
Premiums should also benefit any good sire that is shown, even 
if he is not selected by the judges, as it is likely to attract 
a very large number of breeders, and many of them may like 
some of the unsuccessful competitors better than the prize- 
winners. Some breeders will always prefer make and shape, while 
others will be most anxious to obtain certain strains of blood, 
and among the latter there will ever be considerable diversity of 
taste, Upon the whole the new system of competition for Queen’s 
Premiums ought to be hailed with satisfaction by all owners of 
good stallions, for even if it should have the effect of obliging them 
to reduce their fees, it will afford them a fine opportunity of 
advertisement. 

The advocates of Cleveland bays, Yorkshire coachhorses, and 
Norfolk trotters are disappointed at the refusal of the Commis- 
sioners to devote any of the grant to the encouragement of those 
breeds; but the sum at their disposal is small enough, even for 
the leading breed, and we are convinced that the Commission has 
acted wisely in confining its efforts this year exclusively to the 
improvement of thoroughbred sires. In the opinion of many com- 
see g judges, most Norfolk trotters have some thoroughbred 

ood in their veins. The famous Emilius is known to have 
stood in Norfolk, and to have served half-bred mares at a fee of 
somes. Nor can there be much doubt that Yorkshire coach- 

orses have generally a strain of thoroughbred blood. Some of 
the best American trotters, again, are descended from the 
famous Hambletonian, or from Diomed, a winner of the Derby. 
Even in carthorses, it is a question whether a dash of 
blood does not give pluck and endurance. One of the dom 
missioners, Mr, H. Chaplin, dissents from his colleagues on this 
one particular of limiting the competition for the premiums 
exclusively to thoroughbred sires. He considers that “horses 


with a stain in their pedigree, and which are not, therefore, in the 
Stud Book, are constantly found, and have frequently been proved 
to be among the best and most successful of country stallions,” 
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which is all very true; but it does not necessarily follow that it is 
“ inexpedient and undesirable that they should be excluded from 
all competition in the premiums,” when the amount available for 
those premiums is comparatively small. If horses that are not 
uite clean-bred were once admitted to the competition, it would 
difficult to keep out the Clevelands, the Trotters, and the York- 
shire orses. We hope, however, that the time will come 
when the grant will be sufficiently increased to afford opportuni- 
ties of encouragement to all our national breeds of horses. 

While we rejoice at the distribution of 4,400. by the Govern- 
ment in premiums for stallions, it is but fair to remember that the 
Hackney and the Hunter's Improvement Societies give away 
1,113/. in prizes for the encouragement of horses this year; and 
that besides this, there are the Yorkshire annual stallion prizes for 
thoroughbreds, as well as a number of prizes at local shows, not 
only for thoroughbred horses, but for other breeds. 


HOMERSTOTLE. 


THs ampyxrov wWiov epidos. 
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TWO PLAYS AT THE HAYMARKET. 


N°? good object would be served by making a close com- 
parison between Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Partners and M. 
Daudet's Froment jeune et Risler ainé. The writer of the English 
play publishes a statement with reference to it, that “ the cha- 
racter of Heinrich Borgfeldt has been partly founded on that of 
Risler, but though numerous suggestions have been taken from 
Daudet’s admirable story, the leading situation and most of the 
dramatis persone are radically different.” In an argument as to 
the amount of Mr. Buchanan’s indebtedness, it would be easy to 
make a good case for either side. As for “ most of the dramatis 
ne” being “ radically different,” that all depends upon 
what one understands by the adverb. There are eight important 
characters in Partners, and of these Borgfeldt and his wife are 
the M. and Mme. Risler of the novel (the latter, it is true, with a 
tang Charles Derwentwater is Froment, Mr. Parr is M. 
Planus, Mr. Algernon Bellair is certainly Delobelle the tragedian, 
and Mrs. Harkaway has her origin in Mme. Dobson. On the 
other hand, though Mrs, Borgfeldt touches upon some of the 
experiences which befall Mme. Risler, the two are totally un- 
like each other in mode of life and habit of thought. Mme. 
Risler is a thoroughly vicious woman; Mrs. Borgfeldt is 
weak and vain, a little frivolous, but has no taint of criminality 
about her, and this fact necessarily causes the tone of the 
play to differ from that of the novel. A character is not as 
a matter of course dramatically feeble because it is the character 
of a feeble woman, nor dramatically strong because the personage 
is of determined disposition. We do not find fault with the 
porwas for making his Mrs. Borgfeldt vary so completely from 
me. Risler. The former is a sulliciently lifelike and probable 
creature; our only objection to her is that we have met her so 
often before. There is about Mrs. Borgfeldt a suggestion of the 
heroine of Nos Intimes, and indeed of the heroines of a great many 
other plays—the lady who is tempted by an illicit eves. Her 
husband may adopt a new accent and wear a novel wig, but we 
recognize him for the same in essentials, though it is true that the 
int of innumerable French plays in which he ap is the hiding 
m him of the intrigue. Just at the moment when it has seemed 
to be on the point of discovery, when he is “ hot,” as children say 
in playing the game, he is usually led astray and becomes cold 
again. In Partners Borgfeldt, arriving unexpectedly at his home, 
sees his wife Claire in the arms of his spendthrift partner, Charles 
Derwentwater. In truth she could not help herself. She strove 
to gop the man (having, it is true, previously encouraged him), 
but he would not be repulsed, and her husband’s suspicions con- 
cerning her are ill founded. Here, however, is a dramatic and 
powerful “ situation,” to employ the convenient jargon; but the 
author uses it with curious clumsiness, and finally destroys such 
ht chances of success as the piece has seemed to have. 
bere are several ways in which Borgfeldt might conceivably 
treat the false er who has ruined the honour of the firm, and 
, tray—has, as it appears, succeeded in betraying— 
the friend who has trusted and loved him. Borgfeldt might, as 
he is once on the point of doing, fly at the traitor and take personal 


vengeance ; he might restrain himself, and order Derwentwater 
from his sight ; he might declare that no effort shall be made to 
save the firm, regardless of his own ruin, as it involves the ruin 
of the man he has such cause to hate; he might—in fact, he might 
do almost anything except what he does. His scheme of revenge 
is a very great deal too complicated to have any dramatic value. 
He declares himself determined to save the firm; but he, the 
senior partner, insists upon withdrawing and filling the position 
of aclerk, while the junior, who has squandered the money and 
so nearly caused the downfall of the house, is to remain sole 
master. We have to ge a very long way round to find the 
reason of this resolve. It is based upon the circumstance that 
Derwentwater has married the daughter of the late founder of the 
firm, Borgfeldt’s “ honoured master,” about whom we hear a 

deal in the course of the drama, though as a way greens 

and playwrights would do well to remember thi who 
are talked about and never seen in a play create no sort of inte- 
rest. By overlooking Derwentwaters cruel treachery and rein- 
stating him in the position he has deliberately lost, Borgfeldt quixo- 
tically proposes to show reverence for his “honoured master’s” 
memory. ‘Ibis is all so exceedingly fantastic that, but for the 
acting of Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the part of Borgfeldt, audiences 
would surely laugh at—if they did not yawn at—such round- 
about revenge; for it is revenge in a way, as Borgfeldt as- 
sumes that Derwentwater will be infinitely humiliated, in which 
supposition be is probably wrong. Mr. Tree's study of the cha- 
racter is, however, remarkably sympathetic. The actor delibe- 
rately and heavily ony himself by his awkward manner, 
ill-fitting clothes, strong German accent, and general uncouth- - 
ness; but it is soon made evident that, if there is want of 
dignity, there is no want of heart; the man’s simplicity and. 
tenderness win him regard. That Mr. Tree should be able 
to sustain interest in Borgfeldt’s proceedings, and to hide their 
eccentricity in the scene described above, says much for his 
power of influencing an audience. Such relief as the play pos- 
sesses is furnished by Mr. Charles Brookfield’s admirably fresh 
and humorous performance of the unsuccessful tragedian Bellair. 
We are not quite sure whether Bellair is a reproduction of an 
actual type, or whether he is just a trifle exaggerated. The cant 
about the “artistic temperament,” which Bellair regards as a . 
virtue, and izes in all the people from whom he wants to 
borrow money, is a touch of nature; and we doubt whether the 
difficulties of the aspirate have ever been quite as adroitly indi- 
cated. Sometimes Bellair is triumphant with the letter; often 
there are lapses; frequently he hesitates, and then the chances 
are that he goes wrong. His selfishness is indicated by notably 
clever touches. He perceives that his daughter is troubled. “ I’m 
afraid she’s losing her gaiety of ‘eart, Have you a cigar?” he 
says in the same breath, Miss Marion Terry skilfully indicates 
the weak, but not unwomanly, disposition of Claire Borgfeldt, 
and competent work is done by Messrs. Kemble, Cautley, 
Allan, Misses Achurch and Le Thiere. Partners has, no doubt, 
grave faults; but in the representation there is much that is 
striking. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s play, Incognito, presented during the 
week for the benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, is founded. 
on a central idea which is effective for stage purposes, but does 
not seem very susceptible of development. e author shows 
much cleverness in several respects, not least in the skill with 
which he utilizes his subject, sustaining interest in his per- 
sonages when the whole scheme has been laid bare and the end is 
practically inevitable. The well-mannered scoundrel who hovers 
on the outskirts of society and sometimes is able to penetrate 
through the barriers is not, of course, a new figure, but the 
Vincent of Incognito is treated with freshness by Mr. Aidé 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Twenty years before the opening 
of the story, Vincent, then known as John Cracroft, deserted 
his young wife, who, after a few weeks of married life, had 
detected the real character of her husband. Mrs, Cracroit has 
inherited property on condition that she takes the name of 
Mordaunt ; and when Mrs. Mordaunt’s son Eric asks Vincent to- 
his mother’s home—they are all staying at Nice—she has no more 
notion that Mr. Vincent is her husband than he has that Mrs. 
Mordaunt is his wife. The adventurer is bent on marrying 
Claire de Florian, a rich young widow, whose sister May is 
engaged to Eric, and, when Mrs. Mordaunt has made her dis- 
covery, she is, of course, determined to save her friend. At the 
end of the first act Mrs. Mordaunt izes in Vincent the 
husband she had supposed dead. He shows no sign of recog- 
nition, though his keen eyes reveal the truth to him; and here 
the breaking off of his marriage with Claire becomes so certain 
that already the only possible end of the play isin sight. It is 
proof of Mr. Aidé’s ingenuity that interest actually strengthens 
as the work proceeds, though if we examine the structure criti- 
cally we perceive that the expansion of the story is something in 
the nature of a tour de force. Just before the act ends Krs. 
Mordaunt begs Vincent to call upon her next day, and wonder is. 
excited as to what will take place at the interview. Before this 
is reached there are some scenes which do not much advance the- 
plot ; but the interview when it comes is a striking episode, well 
written, and remarkably well acted by Mr. Beerbohm Tree and. 
Miss Geneviéve Ward. Vincent is, above all things, frank. Now 
that his wife is rich, he will, if she chooses, return to her, as Mr.. 
Vincent, Mr. Mordaunt, or as any one else; if she will not accept. 
him as her husband in any of those characters, she will surely let. 
him marry Claire de Florian, “ Either arrangement will be equally 
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convenient to me,” he observes with an air of great politeness in 
which contempt is only faintly apparent. The complication is well 
devised. Mrs. Mordauntcan prevent the sacrifice of Claire by stating 
that Vincent is her husband, but to do this is to let her son know what 
a scoundrel his father is, and to place herself openly in his power ; 
if she does not speak, Claire will not be persuaded—she has con- 
ceived a ridiculous idea that Mrs. Mordaunt is jealous of her—and 
will fall into the toils. Again at the end of the second act the 
author adroitly postpones the climax, leaving it doubtful what 
course Vincent will pursue with regard to his intended victim. 
What he does is to visit her, and beg her to follow him to Paris, 
where they can be married, and Claire is wavering when Mrs. 
Mordaunt enters, and at last tells the wayward girl who Vincent 
is. Meantime the police have been accumulating evidence against 
him on other charges, and he solves the difficulties which his 
existence creates by shooting himself. The play would end as 
effectively if he did not do this on the stage. 

It has been said that the story is not very susceptible of 
development, the threads in truth hang somewhat loosely together, 
and not all the episodes affect the main plot. Of the seven 
characters, one, Colonel Dupuis, is almost an excrescence. He 
is useful in just mentioning the reports which are current about 
Vincent, but though a good deal more is seen of him, he 
does not advance matters. Nor are the lovers, Eric and May 
Hartley (Claire’s sister), much influenced by the proceedings of 
Vincent, notwithstanding that he is Eric’s father. There is, in 
fact, a want of coherence in Incognito, and interest would centre 
exclusively in the two chief characters but for the personal 
charm of Claire, as represented by Mrs. Beerbolif Tree. This is 
a particularly bright and agreeable sketch ; and, as will be judged 
from what has already been said, the principal parts receive the 
amplest justice from Mr. Tree and Miss Geneviéve Ward. The 
contrast between the emotional woman and the cold-blooded 
man is well conceived by the author and executed by the players. 
Vincent is a study of much artistic merit. At the present time 
there is little danger that an actor of Mr. Tree’s calibre will 
exaggerate; if anything, he is likely to be too tame; but Mr. 
Tree avoids both the fault of the old school of acting and of the 
new. The detail and finish of his performance are remarkably 
aap He does nothing without a meaning, which is much, and 

e always makes his meaning clear to his audience, which is 
more. Miss Ward's exhibitions of feeling have a very genuine 
ring about them. Mr. Sidney Brough as Eric displays aptitude 
and intelligence which cannot fail to advance him in his profes- 
sion. Mr, Gilbert Farquhar’s old men havea pleasing resemblance. 
His Colonel Dupuis is much like other characters that he has 
portrayed, except that the Colonel has an oddly fluctuating French 
accent. Mr. Elwood and Miss Emilia Grattan fulfil creditably the 
tasks allotted to them. Mr. Aidé’s dialogue has literary merit of a 
sort which is rare in the contemporary theatre. 


THE CROWN PRINCE. 


es progress of events in the Crown Prince’s malady since the 
week of excitement in November last, when the disease was 
authoritatively declared to be cancer, has happily accorded with 
the dissentient opinion and the favourable forecast which we 
thought ourselves warranted in publishing on the 19th of that 
month, We pointed out that his he erial Highness did not seem 
to share the apprehensions of his medical advisers; and we con- 
cluded that, “ even with a formally recorded diagnosis of cancer 
against him, it is by no means clear that he will not have the 
more deliberate and reasoned judgment of the profession on his 
side.” Our reasons for so dissenting from the generally accepted 
verdict were based upon the official record of the case published in 
London and Berlin the day before we wrote. On their own data, 
it seemed to us, the medical men had no warrant for a diagnosis 
of cancer. Inflammatory or catarrhal attacks, with small excres- 
cences at various points on the surface of the larynx, had been 
coming and going for months. There was every probability that 
the inflammatory processes and the small outgrowths of the sur- 
face were of one and the same nature; and, in any comprehensive 
or synthetic view of the malady as a whole, it could not be cancer. 
That is the view which is at length entertained, with hesitation 
and wise head-shaking, in the organs of professional opinion. 
Last week a leading medical journal had got so far as to discover 
that the whole of the symptoms since the spring of last year might 
belong to one and the same morbid process, and that ithad been per- 
haps a mistake to speak of a cancerous growth with certain inflam- 
matory accompaniments, The marvel is that this common-sense 
reading of the history of events should not have been obvious from 
the first. It is against all precedent for a cancerous affection to be 
attended by inflammatory symptoms; there is, in fact, a certain 
antagonism between the two kinds of morbid action. Cancer is 
cancer, for one reason among others, just because it is not inflam- 
mation, or because it has ceased to be inflammation. It isa rather 
inchoate sort of pathology which fixes upon one excrescence or 
growth in the larynx, being the largest and most persistent of 
several, and calls that cancer, while all its attendant conditions 
are so much inflammation superadded. But it is nothing new to 
find a crude and haphazard pathology among specialists. Great 
and brilliant as their qualities are, these have been acquired at the 
sacrifice of some of the old-world reflectiveness and insight which 
saw things steadily and in their totality. In the history of medicine 


and surgery there is only one period which approaches ours in its 
cultivation of dexterity of thiaking capacity—the 
Alexandrian period, a period of decadence more than a hundred 
years after the best Greek period. Then, too, did specialists 
flourish and branch out into all sorts of pedantic refinements. It 
may be doubted if even the cleverest of our’ modern surg 
would go so far as Erasistratus, who used to persuade his “ liver- 
patients ” (jecorosi) to submit to such an operation as would enable 
him to apply his medicaments directly to the ailing organ. It is 
not easy to beat that in the way of “ local treatment.” f 
His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince has been well advised 
to decline operative interference from first to last. The English 
physician who was called in has been fully justified by the course 
of events in the advice that he gave last summer. If he went 
back upon his original opinion, and assented to the German 
diagnosis of cancer at the consultation in November, the error, as 
we must now speak of it, was one that has had no practical conse- 
quences for the illustrious patient. The situation in November, it 
should be remembered, was difficult and complicated. The efforts 
of the surgeons were first of all directed to relieving the sudden and 
dangerous swelling (or cedema) of the upper part of the larynx. 
Having rescued their patient from that imminent peril, they -_ 
ceeded to give an opinion on the disease which seemed to 
underlie and to occasion all these other and acute symptoms. 
Their verdict was cancer; but it was an opinion formed amidst 
adverse and distracting circumstances, and there is no doubt that 
it was to some extent, or unconsciously, a concession to the 
national prejudices that were then being freely expressed in 
Germany. ‘Through all these inane doctors’ differences the malad 
has pursued its own course towards a cure, which we may loo 
to see completed before the winter is over. The diagnosis of 
cancer being set aside, there is nothing ominous remaining. An 
inflammatory ailment is doubtless apt to come back; azd any 
inflammation in the throat is attended with some unusual risks. 
There is, however, no reason why the affection should return, 
either in the near or in the distant future. It would now.seem to 
have almost spent its force, and his Imperial Highness is not going 
beyond correct prognostics when he looks forward to resuming his 
duties in the German capital before the summer, 


LAWYERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


fe two armies of the Union and the Separation have gone 
into winter quarters, and, except for an occasional sally, 
reconnaissance, or a single combat in front of the lines, the peace 
of Christmas has extended itself into the opening days of the 
new year. The single combats of which we have spoken are in 
more than one sense of a singular character. They are not 
very satisfactory, as Lord Salisbury in his speech at Liverpool 
acknowledged. Each champion thrusts and parries, and illus- 
trates his mastership of fence, in the absence of an antagonist. 
He shows how he would dispose of his adversary if he had 
him before him, and the victory is of course complete, until 
it is reversed by a similar triumph on the part of the tem- 
porarily discomfited hero, The wit of the staircase, generally 
a belated display, has here its legitimate field and triumph, 
and the good things which, under the conditions of ordi 
conflict, are simply the good things which might have been said, if 
they had been thought of in time, become the good things which are 
actually spoken. Repartee, which is in time three weeks after 
date, is easily within the resources of the most tardy improvisation. 
One of the most remarkable of these encounters is that in which 
Sir Henry James at Glasgow has demolished Sir William Harcourt 
in the sylvan retreats of the New Forest, to which he is attached, 
no doubt, by the pathetic memories associated with the fate of his 
illustrious but remote ancestor and namesake, William the Red. 
There is something touching in the conflicts of the two redoubt- 
able knights. They had been friends—learned friends —in 
youth, bound together by a kind of Hermia and Helena attach- 
ment; if not working both on one sampler, yet sitting on one 
cushion, and, in a political sense, warbling of one song both in one 
key, taking sweet counsel together on the questions submitted to 
them as Law Officers of the Crown, and signing the same legal 
opinions. All this is ; but the adversaries still remain 
friends—learned friends. e do not intend to imply that the 
phrase involves a contradictio in adjecto; but there is perhaps a 
qualification in the adjective. The friendships of lawyers are 
among the most remarkable and affecting incidents of English 
public iife. They survive political alienation; they cross from 
one side of the Tense to the other; they overleap the gangway, 
and even endure, in the present division of parties, the more trying 
test of personal proximity on the same front bench. The friend- 
ships of napa as Fox said of the new-born attachment between 
himself and Lord North, are eternal; their animosities are but 
things of the moment. The transformation in political contro- 
versies of a right honourable friend into a right honourable 
gentleman is usually quick and enduring; while a learned friend 
once is a learned friend for ever. 

Lawyers as politicians are the subject frequently of a good 
deal of foolish and insincere disparagement. It is one 
the perennial pleasantries of the House of Commons to receive 
with ironically approving cheers the allusion which is from 


time to time made to the unlearned Parliament of Henry IV.’s 
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reign, from which lawyers were excluded. No doubt there is 
a type of lawyer whom it would be very undesirable to see 
in any considerable force in the House of Commons; the soli- 
citor of the police court or of the Borough Sessions, the lawyers 
who swarm in the French Chambers and the American Congress, 
“the ministers,” as Burke described them, “of municipal litiga- 
tion; the fomentors and conductors of the petty war of village 
vexation.” But the English Bar has made in both Houses of 
Parliament contributions to English statesmanship as splendid as 
any that have been furnished by any other order and condition of 
men. Burke's celebrated character of George Grenville illustrates 
at once the defects and merits of legal habits of mind as a training 
for politics, There are, of course, instances of men illustrious 
at the Bar who have been positive or comparative failures in 
Parliament. Erskine left a considerable _ of his reputation 
behind him in the law courts. When, during the delivery of 
Erskine’s first speech, Pitt, who had assumed a posture of close 
attention, and had made a great display of taking elaborate notes, 
gradually relaxed his attitude, detached his pencil from the 

per, and finally threw them both on the table, Erskine’s Par- 
was forejudged, and perhaps in some degree 
determined, by this rather unkind but efiective by-play. There 
are numerous instances, for which we need not hook beyond 
recent Parliaments, of considerable lawyers, and we dare say, 
from the professional point of view, even effective Law Officers of 
the Crown, who have dwindled into very insignificant politicians, 
The two sides of Westminster Hall—of which, however, in this 
connexion it is now an anachronism to speak—have no necessary 
connexion of a mg or proportional success, and still less of success 
and failure. r. Perceval, who had been both Solicitor- and 
Attorney-General before he became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Prime Minister, was at least as great in Parliament as he had 
been at the Bar, and Jed the House of Commons with a success 
which his most brilliant rival never attained to. The same 
cannot be said of the Liberal lawyer, now chiefly recollected 
as the hero of the trial in the New Whig Guide, in which 
Henry Brougham was indicted for mutiny in having called 
the ‘ies. George Ponsonby an old woman. The names of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn and Sir Hugh Cairns among English 
lawyers, and of Mr. Napier, Mr. Whiteside, and Mr. Edward 
Gibson among members of the Irish Bar, offer in our own time 
a few only of many instances of the conspicuous part played 
in politics by the legal profession, Lord Brougham in the Sou 
of Commons was more a politician who happened to be a lawyer 
than a lawyer who devoted himself to politics. But perhaps the 
part tod by lawyers in political affairs has been greater in 


the House of Lords than in the House of Commons, mainly 


because it is in the Upper Chamber that they usually acquire 
a seat in the Cabinet. It is curious to think how often an 
ascendent and almost monarchical influence has been exercised 
in the House of Lords by Chancellors who had no ancestry to 
look back upon, or whose ancestry was discovered at the Herald’s 
Office when their patents of peerage were made out. The autho- 
rity of Camden and Mansfield was perhaps professional or judicial 
quite as much as political. But Lord Thurlow ruled, and even 
tyrannized, the Peers with absolute sway, and made a strong 
fight for Ministerial ascendency with Mr. Pitt, until the younger 
statesman got rid of him by a kind of coup d'état, which it would 
be improper to call a coup de Jarnac, tor the perfidy was on 
Thurlow’s side and not on Pitt’s. Lord Eldon’s authority in the 
Peers was scarcely inferior to that of Lord Thurlow, though it 
was differently exercised. Lord Lyndhurst, again, was a far 
more considerable politician than Sir John Copley; and Lord 
Cairns more than maintained, as Lord Ashbourne more than 
maintains, the position won in the Lower House by Sir Hugh 
Cairns and Mr. Gibson. Lord Brougham’s failure in the House 
of Lords, whatever may be the reason of his still unexplained 
and mysterious exclusion from the Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
was probably due mainly to the unsuitability, of which he 
himself had an almost pathetic foresight, of his organization to 
the environment in which he was placed. His stormy nature 
could scarcely live in the quiet atmosphere of the tapestry figures ; 
and, if it found its natural vent and occasion in the conflicts 
and tumults of the House of Commons, the extraordinary gambols 
in which it sought relief might have been spared. 

There is undoubtedly a certain prejudice against lawyers in the 
House of Commons. They are supposed to enter it merely as 
a necessary condition of becoming Solicitor- or Attorney-General, 
and asa short cut to the Bench or the Woolsack. Of course 
lawyers are not indifferent to professional advancement. To say 
80 is only to say that they are human beings as well as lawyers. 
But we have not to look beyond our own time for examples of 
pure and self-denying patriotism among them. Lord Selborne’s 
career bears the stamp of a single-minded disinterestedness unique 
only, we are quite willing to believe, because the opportunities for 
displaying it have presented themselves to him more abundantly 
than to any of his contemporaries, Sir Henry James has shown 
in the controversy which now occupies the public mind a similar 
and a not less admirable readiness to sacrifice the highest post in 
his profession, and to endanger his political future, by fidelity to 
conviction. It is because Sir Henry James refused to sell the 
Union for the Lord Chancellorship that Sir Farrer Herschell is 
now Lord Herschell. The Selbornes and Jameses of the legal 

fession are as abundant as the Loughboroughs and — Sir 
illiam Harcourt will ar it as a compliment if we 
add—the Harcourts. The member for Derby, talking of fidelity to 


principle and loyalty to his leader, is a spectacle at which it 
sa be absu to” be angry. Sir William Harcourt is true to 
Sir William Harcourt, being at once his own political principle 
and his own leader. His talk of fidelity to conviction and devo- 
tion to Mr, Gladstone, no doubt, amuses himself as much as it 
amuses any one else; and he would, we are sure, be the first to 
admit that the whole thing is a stupendous joke. But, though 
Sir William Harcourt has become a very conspicuous politician, 
the propriety would be doubtful of including him among the 
double-firsts of law and politics. The Parliamentary Bar is not 
the most learned Sane of the legal profession; and inter- 
national law, as the expounder of which “ Historicus ” won a 
certain notoriety in the columns of the Times, is not law at all, 
but rather morality—a distinction which accounts for Sir William 
Harcourt’s proficiency in it. Even in politics Sir William Harcourt 
is more of a public entertainer than a political leader. His per- 
formances are Harcourt at Home, and are displays rather of the 
Mathews, or even of the Woodin and Maccabe, type than con- 
tributions to public business. His peculiar position in politics 
cannot be considered as throwing any light upon the plese of 
lawyers in Parliament. 


BONAMY PRICE. 


yas death at the age of eighty of Mr. Bonamy Price, Professor 
-& of Political Economy at Oxford, removes—to many it will 
almost seem prematurely—a familiar figure, not only from Oxford, 
but from the social and literary world, amid the regrets of his 
friends, whose name was legion, while neither in the University 
nor elsewhere can he have left any enemies behind him. Mr. 
Price exhibited in a remarkable degree what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
—who was once his pupil at Rugby—would call “ distinction ”; 
there was indeed something about him, not easy to define, but 
which all who had the happiness of knowing him would recognize 
as unique. He was dogmatic, crotchety, and combative, without 
betraying the faintest trace of arrogance or of bitterness, and as 
it used to be said of Charles II. that he could refuse a favour 
with better grace than his unfortunate brother could grant it, so 
it may quite truly be said of Bonamy Price that he could dispute 
every inch of ground with an opponent—and he was very fond of 
doing so—with more thorough geniality than most disputants 
would show in expressing their agreement. He had all the exci- 
tability without a particle of the proverbial irritability of genius. 
For genius he undoubtedly possessed, though it may perhaps be 
questioned whether the Chair of Political Economy gave the most 
felicitous scope for its exercise. But his Oxford professorshii 
represents one phase only of a long life of incessant and multi- 
farious activity. He was one of those men to whom energetic 
action is as the elixir of life, and who feel no temptation, unless 
under pressure of failing health, to rest and be thankful. To the 
last indeed his mental vigour struggled hard against the advance 
of bodily decay. His boyhood had already given promise of the 
intellectual power and the warmth of natural affection which dis- 
tinguished him in after life. Born in Guernsey and educated at a 
private tutor’s, without the great advantage of a — school 
training, he had yet formed friendships among his fellow-pupils— 
one of them was the too famous Smith O’Brien, another, the 
late Mr. Ambrose de Lisle, became afterwards a zealous Roman 
Catholic—destined in spite of all differences of opinion to last 
through life. A boy coming up to the University with such ante- 
cedents is necessarily placed at a disadvantage both social and 
intellectual, and Bonamy Price moreover was an undergraduate 
of Worcester, which did not in those days hold at all a high place 
among Oxford Colleges. He succeeded however in gaining the 
exceptional honour of a double-first in the Michaelmas term of 
1829. Among his companions in the Classical first was the late 
Charles Eden, who afterwards succeeded Mr. Newman as Vicar of 
St. Mary’s. That was before the beginning of “the Oxford 
Movement,” but the future leaders were silently preparing for 
the fray, like kuights of old watching their armour, and it is in- 
teresting to know that among the friends of the Worcester under- 
aduate were included both the Newman brothers. The younger, 
rancis, who has since passed through such strange religious vicissi- 
tudes, was his contemporary and fellow-collegian; the elder and 
more illustrious was already a Fellow of Oriel when Price came into 
residence, and became Vicar of St. Mary’s during his undergraduate 
time. No two men could well differ more widely in theological 
conviction, but their friendship remained unbroken, Another 
friendship dating from the same period, more eventful in its direct 
influence on Price’s future career, was that of the hitherto little 
known Dr. Arnold, whose occasional pupil he was at Laleham and 
who in 1828 became Head Master of Rugby. That circumstance 
practically determined his career. Dr. Arnold had a keen dis- 
cernment of character, and he recognised at once in the young 
Worcester undergraduate the fitting instrument to aid him in the 
great Rugby reform which was to leave its mark on the entire 
ublic school education of England. Price therefore after taki 
is degree did not stand for a fellowship, but went at the begin- 
ning of 1830 as an Assistant Master to Rugby. 

This is not the place to write or rewrite the familiar story of 
Rugby under Arnold, Is it not written for the gods in Stanley's 
Life of Arnold, for men, and boys, in Tom Brown? But it must 
not be forgotten that in that momentous enterprise Bonamy Price 
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took no insignificant part. He was for two years Mathematical, 
and Classical Master at Rugby for eighteen years, covering the 
whole of Dr. Arnold’s régime from 1830 to theend. For six of these 

ears he had charge of the Fifth Form, and he then succeeded 
Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop of Manchester, as master of “the 
Twenty,” i.e. the élite of the Upper Vth, during the final interval 
before they passed under the immediate control of the Head- 
Master in the VIth Form. It follows of course that every single 
‘distinguished Rugbeian during those eighteen years—that is during 
the golden age of Rugby—came under his moulding hand. It is 
needless to attempt an enumeration here, but conspicuous among 
them were the late Dean Stanley and Professor Conington and the 
present Deans of Westminster, Durham, and Llandaff. Mean- 
while Mr. Price also had a boarding-house, and among his pupils 
may be mentioned the late Henry Smith, Savilian Professor at 
Oxford, and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. On clever 
boys high up in the school, and especially on clever boys of the 
“ earnest ” type it was supposed to be the special boast of the 
Rugby of that date to foster, the teaching and personal influ- 
‘ence of such a man could not fail to produce a very stimulating 
efiect. The vivid impression left on Arthur Stanley's mind by 
his description of the chief orator of the day at the Oxford 
Union—W. E. Gladstone to wit—is recorded in a schoolboy 
letter still extant. In later years by the way Mr. Gladstone 
thought proper, when defending the Irish Land Act of 1881 
in his place in Parliament, to formulate a solemn sneer at 
Mr. Bonamy Price's boldness “in applying the principles of ab- 
stract political economy to the people and circumstancgs of Ireland, 
exactly as if he had been proposing to legislate for the inhabitants 
of Saturn or Jupiter.” It was not long before many berides Mr. 
Bonamy Price saw reason to think it might have been as well for 
‘the interests of Ireland and of the British Empire if Mr. Gladstone 
had paid a little more regard in that same legislation to the “ ab- 
stract principles” he so loftily ignored and a little less to his own 
peculiar estimate of “people and circumstances.” But this by 
the way. Had Mr. Price been in holy orders he might not impro- 
bably have been called to succeed to the chair of Arnold on his 
death, in 1842. As it was he retained his post at Rugby for yet 
eight years longer under Dr. Tait, but resigned it in 1850 when 
again a new reign began. For the next eighteen years he held no 
public office, but was constantly occupied in business or literature, 
while he served also on two Royal Commissions—one on the 
Scottish Fisheries, the other on the Irish Queen’s Colleges—one of 
his chief studies during the period being that of political economy. 

It was natural enough therefore that, when the Chair of Poli- 
tical Economy at Oxford became vacant in 1868, Mr. Bonamy 
Price should be elected to it. But it is amusing and at first sight 
rather puzzling to be told that he came in as the elect of the Con- 
servative party in Convocation against Mr. Thorold Rogers, the 
outgoing professor, who sought re-election as the Liberal favourite. 
For Bonamy Price, as became the intimate friend and colleague of 
Arnold, was reputed a Liberal of the Liberals; but then he was 
a Liberal of the old school, which means inter alia that he was 
very emphatically not what would now be termed a Gladstonian, 
cand already twenty years ago the “little rift” was beginning to 
show itself. With Liberalism of the kind exhibited then and since 
by Mr. Thorold Rogers he had less than no sympathy; and on its 
later development, in the adoption by a section of English Liberal 
statesmen of the Parnellite programme, which they had them- 
selves not long before sternly denounced as treason to the Empire, 
he gazed, as at some strange and ugly portent, with a mingled 
horror of bewilderment and disgust. ‘ Where are we?” he would 
exclaim, as he scanned their marvellous evolutions. He was 
essentially a Liberal in the English, not the Continental, sense of 
the camer f and nobody felt a profounder scorn for that “ illibe- 
rality of Liberals” which has lonz been a byword on the other 
side of the Channel, and of late unfortunately has began to get 
naturalized nearer home. In educational matters he was Conserva- 
tive enough to be a strenuous defender of the system of classical 
training—notably of the study of Greek—as the best and most 
searching discipline for a boy’s mind. And the same down- 
rightness and consistency of principle and absence of party bias 
may be traced in his religious beliefs). He was a Broad 
Churchman of the Arnoldian type, and was the author, or 
was credited with the authorship, of some racy strictures on 
“the Anglo-Catholic theory” in the Edinburgh Review. But 
keon and incisive as was the satire he expended on a theo- 
logical system he disliked and had very imperfectly mastered, 
his sarcasm was never illnatured or violent ; there was nothing of 
the bitterness Dr. Arnold unfortunately allowed himself in his 
fierce philippic against “the Oxford Malignants.” This arose 
partly no doubt from a difference of temperament between the 
two men, closely as in many respects they agreed, partly from the 
fact just now referred to, that Price had, while Arnold had not, 
maintained throughout intimate personal relations with leading 
minds of a school opposite to his own. Both he and Arnold 
were deeply religious men, and if they were decided, not to say 
aggressive, Protestants they had no leaning at all to Agnosticism. 
John Conington used to say that, if Arnold had lived to see the 
later developments of Broad Church theology—and it has deve- 
loped further in the negative direction since then—he would have 
recoiled in horror and taken refuge in Evangelicalism. Be that as 
it may, Bonamy Price, who did live to see it, became, not exactly 


’ an Evangelical, but a much less uncompromising assailant of 


High Church or Catholic principles than he had once been. He 


was never a High Churchman, but he felt and frankly avowed a 


religious sympathy whether with High Churchmen or Roman 
Catholics which a could not feel with Agnostics. But these 
matters are too sacred to be further dwelt on here. We spoke 
just now of Mr. Price’s unfailing geniality of disposition ; this was 
the more remarkable because from first to last, and in speech 
even more than on paper, he was one of the most irrepressible and 
pugnacious of disputants. But if he enjoyed nothing better than 
running an adversary into a corner “ in the keen encounter of their 
wits,” he never for a moment lost his temper, and if ever the rival 
disputants lost theirs, the fault lay entirely with themselves. 
His irony, however keen, played like summer lightning, lambent 
and innocuous, Nor could any rational pe fail to perceive 
that the motive impulse was not desire of conquest but sincere 
enthusiasm for what he believed to be the cause of truth. It has 
been said of him with absolute justice that “his heart was empha- 
tically in the right place”; he was true in friendship, tender in 
feeling, and chivalrous towards those with whom he most widely 
disagreed. There wasa time when both Tories and High Church- 
men found in him one of their sturdiest assailants, but there is 
probably no Tory or High Churchman who was personal 
acquainted with him by whom his memory will not be cherish 
with a feeling of affectionate regret. 


THE GROVES OF HAWARDEN. 


groves of Blarney aren't worth a farden, 
Whin the groves of Hawarden amazed I scan ; 
And Blarney Castle can’t one moment wrastle 
Wid the Gothic mansion of the Grand Ould Man. 
There the shamrock and thistle together nestle, 
And ye'd fairly whistle at the fragrant leeks, 
Or at Joseph Gillies, wid his Amaryllis, 
Gatherin’ orange lilies in his Sunday breeks. 


’Tis Misther Gladstone that controuls these regions, 
Like the Emperor Nayro or Pope Joan of Arc; 

Not even Pharaoh wid all his legions 
Could bombard that hayro from this princely park. 

For the cute ould spider has labyrinths round him, 
Batin’ Rosamund’s bower itself to explore ; 

And you're fairly addled whin you think you've cot him, 
To find he's shkedaddled by some fresh back door, 


In these crooked courses he has grand resources 
For confabulations wid Government Whips ; 
And open shpots to resayve deputations, 
Or to turn a pinny by the sale of chips. 
And quiet corners for artful roguin’, 
And sly colloguin’ wid beau and belle :— 
Professor Rogers and Mrs. Prodgers, 
Madame Pell-Mellikoff and Misther Parnell. 


And after his speeches and fellin’ of beeches, 
Shlippin’ into knee-breeches and Irish frieze ; 

He's olf, the sly fox, like a modern Guy Faux, 
His Gaelic games to organize. 

On his pleasure-ground there he prepares for ructions 
By erecting obstructions from place to place ; 

While Charles Stuart Parnell, wid skill infarnal, 
Arranges his three-legged obstacle-race. 


He links Earl Granville to the martyr Mandeville, 
And Lord Herschell and Dillon ye'd see him yoke, 
And Charlie Dawson to Sir Wilfrid. Lawson, 
And Misther Bradlaugh to Archbishop Croke. 
And Campbell-Tannerman and Docthor Bannerman 
He mixes up in his merry-go-round ; 
And sets George Trevelyan riding postilion, 
In green and vermilion, for a million pound. 


Ye'd see Butterscotch Rosebery playin’ ould gooseberry 
Wid T, P. O'Connor and Proteus Blont ; 

And little Tim Healy, wid his toy shillelagh, 
Wid Earl Spencer startin’ a Land League hunt. 

And some of these athletes have stripped their coats off, 
And some have turned them upon their backs ; 

While Sir Patrick Ford and Sir Verdant Falstatf 
Bounce on stark naked in a brace of sacks, 


There's a saycret grotto, where two-headed Otto, 
That prize chameleon, in the dusk is found, 
Wid Prince Krapotkin, and Misther Godkin, 
And Sir Edward Watkin, tunnellin’ underground. 
And there’s a fishpond like the Slough of Deshpond, 
Wid slimy waters and throubled flood, 
Full of Irish pikes and Sassenach leeches 
Fattenin’ together in the emerald mud. 


And there’s an organ where ould Osborne Morgan 
Plays wedding marches wid Morganatic grace, 
Or sings obbligato to the Moonlight sonata 
In the va funayreal tones of his bass. 
And opéssite Taffy ye’ll sometimes find Mahaffy 
Sigping his cafiy they do abroad ; 
Or silver-tonged Morley wid the lures of the Loreley 
ya Whe with me to Hawarden, my Maude, my 
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There's statues standin’ at points commandin’ 
Of ivery landin’, to enslave the view; 
—tThere’s Matthew Harris, in plaster of Paris, 
Wid Pontius Pilate and O'Donnell Aboo! 
And there's a picture, beyant all stricture, 
—'Twould make Raphael himself wid envy expire— 
’Tis of William O’Brien, that Barbary Lion, 
Airin’ his shirt by his dungeon fire. 


So now to take leave of this marvellous mansion, 
Which my poor scansion could never enshrine ; 
But were I Horace, or Lewis Morris, 
Like any shoeblack I’d make it shine. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN’S VIRGIL.* 


MONG the authors who have tempted many translators 
Virgil is perhaps the most difficult. A translator of Homer 
may fairly hope to reproduce some one side of Homer well enough 
for his work to be justified. It is true that Homer is infinite; 
for that very reason our expectations are moderate. There is 
room for many translations of Homer, as for many schools of 
landscape-painting. It is even difficult for a scholar who has 
any true sense of poetry and any tolerable command of rhythm 
to be wholly and hopelessly un-Homeric. But in Virgil we have 
the deliberate and exquisite work of a scholar, addressed to Roman 
readers educated in Greek literature, aiming at a definite artistic 
effect, and achieving it, we had almost said, with unique success. 
The translator's problem is to reproduce that effect for the modern 
reader, not merely to ~—e a respectable m containing the 
same matter; and by his approximation to this ideal he must be 
judged. His work has to be Virgilian (if we may speak in a 
seeming, but only seeming, truism), or it is naught. Now the 
obstacles in the translator's way are grave and various. The 
metrical difficulty would be enovgh by itself. In Virgil’s hands 
the Latin hexameter is an instrument not only of great power, 
but of extraordinary com and flexibility, and it is used with 
unerring mastery. Virgil's command of appropriate words and 
metrical effects is absolute. His power of combining the pomp of 
sound and the charm of association in cunningly placed names and 
epithets has been rivalled only by Milton, In the power of main- 
taining a certain dignified level of style in every kind of matter he 
is perhaps unrivalled altogether. Suppose, however, that we 
an equivalent to the Virgilian hexameter whereby the 
nglish translator were competent to follow his original in all 
this, there would still remain something incommunicable—the 
strain of refined learning that runs through Virgil's work every- 
where, now and then becoming manifest in an express touch of 
Greek elegance or of native Roman antiquity, but always with us, 
and felt even when not manifest. These things are, of course, 
familiar to scholars, aud have often been pointed out. We call them 
to mind in order to show the general grounds on which we think 
the ideal translation of Virgil even less likely to become actual 
in our time than the ideal translation of Homer. We believe 
that Lord Tennyson, the most Virgilian of English poets since 
Milton, could give us an almost ideal specimen if he thought fit. 
More than a specimen could not be expected, 


Such being the adventure that Lord Justice Bowen has taken 
up, he has acquitted himself with the honours of a scholar and 
@ man of taste, and to our mind with something more. He is 
constantly meritorious, often felicitous; and he is more in sym- 
pathy with the refinement of Virgil’s work than any previous 
translator. He has not been led astray by either archaic or 
modern affectation, but has aimed at rendering in good literary 
English the effects which Virgil produced, as a rule, within the 
limits of current Augustan Latin. The Lord Justice has not 
troubled himself to find conventional paralleis for Virgil’s occa- 
sional archaisms. It might possibly be done; it is a thing better 
left alone than overdone or spoilt. But the most striking novelty 
of Lord Justice Bowen's version is the metre. This is in any 
case an independent addition to the resources of English verse. 
It is arrived at by striking off the last syllable of the English 

eter, and the result is excellent. Instead of a sickly exotic 
(for English hexameters have never really thriven, and we think 
they have had every chance), we get a line with a real English 
movement, going easily and gracefully in rhyme, and capable of 
no small variety. We suspect that, in order to develop its 
resources fully, it would be well to forget its origin. The same 
movement may be found involved in forms used by Mr. 
Swinburne. are some of Lord Justice Bowen's verses, taken 
at random from the Eclogues and the neid :— 


Tell me in what far region the names of kings are a 
Writ on the wild flower’s petals—and thine my Phyl shall be. 


Life of the gods shall be his, to behold with gods in their might 
Heroes immortal mingled, appear himself in their sight, 
Rule with his father’s virtues a world at peace from sword. 


* Virgil in English Verse—Eclogues and /Eneid I—VI. By the 
Right Hon, Sic Gharies Bowen. London: John Murray. f 
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Tired of toil, Troy’s mariner sons for the neighbouring land 
Eagerly make on the wind, and turn toward Africa’s strand. 
Down a secluded inlet a spot lies, fashioned to be 

Haven of rest, by an island that spreads her sides to the sea. 


nate consider the structure of some of Mr. Swinburne’s rolling 

Cnr lom and the bodies they wield at their will are absorbed in the 
ife | they adore— 

In the | life that endures no burden, and bows not the forehead, and 
bends | not the knee— 

In the i life everlasting of earth and of heaven, in the laws that atone | 
and agree. 


In the great battle-chorus of Erechtheus many lines occur which 
differ from Lord Justice Bowen's form only in using up the 
rejected syllable of the English hexameter at the beginning of 
the line; the difference is, however, material, as the regular 
presence of this anacrusis, in addition to the ending being re- 
gularly spondaic, changes the character of the movement as a 
whole :— 


O | wind with the young sun waking, and winged for the same wide way. 
Air | shudders with shrill spears crossing, and hurtling of wheels that 


roar. 
is dashed upon frontlet, and horse against horse reels 
ur. 

This will serve to a, if proof were needed, that the Lord 
Justice’s verse may claim the rights of an English denizen; and 
we agree with him as to its capacities. The chief difficulty for 
the purpose in hand is to prevent it from running too fast and too 
lightly. Inthe Eclogues, where Virgil has not developed the 
weight of his verse, the translation is often almost perfect. We 
could wish for nothing better than the Pharmaceutria as given by 
Lord Justice Bowen :— 

As in a fire that is one and the same, grows harder the clay, 
Softer the wax, may Daphnis be wrought by passion to-day. 
Crumble the cake, let the boughs of the bay-tree crackle and blaze. 
Daphnis has fired me with passion, I light over — the bays. 
Homeward bring from the city, my chants, bring Daphnis again. 
When we come to the more solemn notes of the Aineid the task 
is harder. Such lines as 
Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna 
could really be Englished only by some one who had the secret of 
Milton. Lord Justice Bowen gives :— 


So unseen in the darkness they went by night on the road, 
Down the unpeopled kingdom of Death, and his ghostly abode. 


This goes something too trippingly for us. We know that it is 
taking a mean advantage of a translator who has borne the burden 
of many days to offer amendments in detail; but, after all, our 
amendment may be no improvement. We would suggest, how- 
ever, something like this :— 

So through coverts of lone dark night they went on their way, 
Desolate halls of Death, realms void of the living day. 


There is a peculiar difficulty about the sententious lines < pe. 
phecy or exhortation which are frequent in Virgil, and several of 
which are currently quoted. It is almost impossible not to sacri- 
fice either their directness or their weightiness in a translation, 
Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior ito, 

Qua tua te Fortuna sinet 


is almost literally rendered by 

Yield not thou to disasters, confront them boldly, and more 
Boldly—as destiny lets thee. 

But the voice that spoke the words is gone, as irrecoverably as the 
Sibylline leaves themselves. This might be the advice of some 
highly respectable Cumzan Polonius; it is not the oracle of a 
God. Lord Justice Bowen is more successful, in many places 
nobly successful, with the prophecy of Anchises in the same book. 
But 

Thine, O Roman, remember, tu reign over every race 

lacks the fulness and solemnity of 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

The difficulty is complicated by a certain tendency of the Lord 
Justice’s metre to run into cadences rather on the prosaic side of 
the line between elevated prose and verse. 


So supreme was the labour of founding the Roman race 


might with very slight change, or even with none, be worked into 
a peroration ; whereas we feel that 


Tantx molis erat Romanam condere gentem, 


though perfectly straightforward, could never be Latin prose. 

We have only one exception to make to Lord Justice Bowen's 
Latinity; it is in the first few lines of the Aineid. “Dum 
conderet urbem” cannot mean “ bp ey his town,” which would 
be “dum condit.” It means “until he built his town,” according 
to the fixed rule of classical Latin. Perhaps, however, the 
translation is deliberately lax to avoid an awkward multiplication 
of words, The same locution is elsewhere, 
Enough of minute criticism, however. e translation as a 
whole is both scholarlike and poetical, and it is often exceedingly 
happy in transferring to i iar grace of Virgil’s 


descriptions, We take a specimen from the first Aineid :— 


Every wave that arrives from the seaward breaks and divides 


Into a curving curreut that round in a channel 


glides. 
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Huge cliffs flank it on either extreme; twin peaks to the skies 

Point in defiance ; beneath them a slumbering water lies, 

Silent and safe. On the height, for a background, glimmering glade, 
’er it the sombre gloom of a forest tossing in shade. 

Facing the deep is a cavern inlaid in a precipice ; sweet 

Fountain freshets within it, and stone unhewn for a seat ; 

Home of the nymphs. Here weariest barks ride ever unmoored, 
Never to shore by the bite of an anchor’s hook are secured. 


Here, as in Virgil, there is not one far-fetched word, and yet 
every feature is clear and individual. We think, indeed, that not 
only young students of Virgil, but scholars of riper years, may 
thank Lord Justice Bowen for an excellent commentary; he 
brings out several points which it is easy to miss in a hasty 
reading of the Latin, The renderings of “silvis scena coruscis ” 
and “fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum” are as 
good as can be; the artificial touch of scena is exactly hit off. 

Work of this kind must stand before scholars on its own 
merits, and a reviewer must test it, as the Germans say, ob- 
jectively. Having done this to the best of our skill, and con- 
cluded that the Lord Justice’s work will stand very well, we are 
free to express our particular pleasure in its coming from such a 
quarter. The English Bench has a long tradition of learning and 
accomplishment outside the strictly professional field. However 
uncouth our law may seem, even at this day, in some respects, we 
have always been able to point to ju who were not mere 
specialists, Admirable expositions of the history of English 
institutions, discussions of fundamental principlea which are 
models of scientific style, nay more, eo specimens of 
echolarly wit and humour, lie hidden, for all men save English 
lawyers, in the wilderness of our law reports. Seldom have our 
judges found time to convince the world of letters that a scholar 
does not renounce his part therein by devoting himself to law. 
Lord Justice Bowen will be honourably remembered among the 
exceptions. There is a wicked story told of Fearne, the author 
of the classical treatise on Contingent Remainders, that he burnt 
his books of Reotry and humanities at the bidding of a misguided 
conscience. e fear, too, it is pretty well vouched for; but here, 
ut all events, is better authority to the contrary. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


N Mr. Westall’s new book, which is described as “ The Story 
of a Fortune,” the fortune is a great deal bigger than the 
story is interesting. Of course Her Two Millions is very far from 
being unreadable. But two millions sterling is a vast deal of 
money. Even Monte Cristo would have found it respectable; 
beside it even the hoard accumulated and buried by the thrifty 
commander of the Walrus is as it were a mere savings-bank 
deposit ; and one cannot refrain from regret, that with the courage 
to invent so noble a property Mr. Westall should not have been 
able to combine the wit to deal by his invention as it deserves. 
His hero and heroine are, in truth, quite third-rate people. There 
is nothing magnificent or even abnormal about either of them. It 
is true the lady has red hair and is the daughter of an Englishman 
slain in the cause of Italian unity; but she is “kep out of her 
rights ” for many years, during which she is brought up as the 
grandchild of a common Swiss peasant; and, though the villain of 
the story does actually go so far as to murder his true and lawful 
wife in order to offer her marriage, she is not, for all that, the 
exciting and romantic creature which the heiress of so prodigious 
an estate should be. One feels that, by all the laws of fiction, 
she is entitled to not a penny over twenty thousand pounds. The 
dignity of two piitoas benemes her not at all. She might take 
hands with the heiress whose father has “ struck ile” at Pittsburg, 
or whose uncle has done the trick at Chicago with a common corner 
in pork. Plainly she is not equal to the responsibilities of her 
magnificence; plainly she is meant for nothing gaudier than 
@ pair of nursemaids and a neat suburban villa; plainly, in three 
words, the hero and she are well matched, and it is hard to asso- 
ciate them with two millions of money. He, it must be noted, 
is a good enough specimen of the common (or garden) journalist. 
He dawns upon us as the sub-editor of a country paper; it is 
as the su tor of the Helvetic News—a sheet which is issued, 
sometimes not without difficulty, at Geneva—that he fixes his 
as good as virgin affections on the young woman with the two 
millions; it is as a leader-writer and special correspondent that 
he wins her for his own; it is as the proprietor and editor of 
an ideal in journalism—a print in which a man may say the 
thing he will, provided that he says it over his signature—that he 
sets about enjoying his + onpese wealth. The ambition is surely 
of the tamest. Where are the stratagems of Edmond Dantés? The 
t whims of Fortunio where ? ide this mild and temperate 

orm of luxury the madness of Sir Epicure Mammon seems re- 
spectable, and the memories of Facino Cane are exalted into 
romance. We hasten to repeat that in its way the history of these 
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eminently middle-class young poate quite readable. Mr. Westall 
has done his best to make and tell a story, and in his way he has 
succeeded. His personages are natural to the point of being hum- 
drum ; even his villain might exist, and scarce awaken a suspicion 
in the breast of (say) a maiden-aunt; his journalistic interiors 
are evidently done from life. We complain, indeed, of nothing 
except the disparity between his idea and’ the circum- 
stances by whose means he has chosen to an its develop- 
ment. A fortune of two millions of pounds sterling is a 
great, an impressive, an august creation; and to waste it on a 
couple of sentimentalists, whose little life is rounded with a 
“ serious” journal, is to offend against romance. Mr. Westall can 
scarce suppress his book; but he has only to follow his 
Marchioness, and “ make believe very much,” to imagine that it 
is still to write, and to be in a position to consider his admirable 
find from a right and fitting point, and handle it—with or without 
assistance—as it merits, 

Mrs. Spender has a scientific, not to say a learned, habit of 
mind. On p. 4 of Her Brother's Keeper we are introduced to 
“an amorphous curtain of mist”; on p. 6 to a wind that “seemed 
to grow solid like a man in a rage prepared to throw stones” ; 
on p. 21 to a quantity of scenery of the sort that “Sir Isaac 
Walton ””—who must not be confounded with excellent Master 
Izaak Newton, author of The Compleat Angler—“ or Thoreaw 
would have loved”; on p. 99 to “ the false devices of a furrowed 
face”; on p. 125 to a heroine with “an antiseptic quality, not 
only for counteracting evil, but for rendering her scarcely aware 
of its existence.” On p. 129 this prodigious young creature is 
shown to us as she appeared “ after taking her modest tea ” at, not 
a London coffee-shop, but a Paris restaurant. It is true the Paris 
is a Paris where is written such as 
of “ grandes et petites appartements”; where le asce 
sixiéme,” and they go to the and look 
at a drowned young woman, not “ Oh, la belle morte!” but 
“Quel beau cadavre!”—just as though they were translating 
from the English, and knew all about the “ lovely corpse” of 
Sarah Gamp’s dream. For the rest, Ursula Campion (such is her 
highly stimulating name) has not only the “ antiseptic quality ” 
aforesaid, but “ proportions” that are “gracious” and “not 
meagre,” a nose that is “ piquantly rounded at the end,” and (it 
need scarce be added) “ a rich abundance of red-brown hair”— 
hair which on solemn occasions, such as dinner-parties, is capable 
of turning from “ red-brown” to “ gold-bronze.” Also she has 
ideas, and when, as the effect of certain circumstances which it 
would scarce be fair to describe in detail, she inherits a fortune 
and a house near Bath, she is able to look out upon a landscape 
“ mainly composed of clear greys, such as Turner loved, with very 
little green.” Worst of all, she has a brother—a youth with 
hyacinthine eyes, and an hereditary appetite for drink of such 
abnormal perversity that, being at Oxford, having opportunities 
of knowing better and rejoicing in plenty of money, he is dolt 
and dullard enough to get drunk on “ yellow chartreuse.” This 
last touch of luxury does something smack of the paradises of 
the noble Ouida :—the ises where persons of genius, their 
locks crowned with roses dipped in Burgundy, recline on summer 
afternoons under the great elms in the quad of Trinity, quaffi 
maraschino from its native pewter. The Toocten, we should add, 
is subject to not a little of the roughest treatment. Thus, not far 
from the end of the first volume, she is confronted, “ antiseptic 
quality ” and all, with her future husband, the tremendous Wilfrid: 
Fielding, and is called upon to remark, the instant he has saved 
her from a watery grave, that he is blessed with, imprimis, a pair 
of “red, sinewy hands,” and, secundo, a “magnificent dome-like 
forehead,” and, having noted these things, to feel “as if there was 
a sympathetic relatedness between them,” which, do she what she 
might, “would make it impossible for him long to remain a. 
stranger.” Wilfrid—“a man who has taken his first class at 
Oxford, and of whom great things are prophesied ”—is presently 
engaged as Ursula’s brother's tutor. It is suspected that the effect 
of “ dome-like forehead” may be improving; it is known that 
none “could be more calculated to counteract by his own high 
tone those habits which” the Hyacinthine-Eyed One has contrived 
to contract. It is painful to have to record that the dome-like fore- 
head and the high tone are both unavailing; and that Wilfrid has 
to find employment for these gifts in the purlieus of Toynbee Hall. 
How the couple are united it is not for us to say; neither shall 
we do more than hint that their union is delayed for a number 
of years by a quaint choice of circumstances, prominent among 
which are a really idiotic murder and a rather original and capti- 
vating mesmerist. It will be enough to remark that we take 
leave of them “like a couple of children in their holiday, 
not ashamed of their innocent joy.” The gifted Wilfrid 
indeed is happy in his Ursula. How should he be otherwise, 
seeing that she has never worn stays, and in costume has “a style: 
of her own, which in its strange mixture of fashion and simplicity” 
has been known to remind an observer of “the drapery of a Greek 
goddess”? How should he be otherwise, when as she wandered 
by the sea she has been caught in the act of speculating “on the 
forty millions of infusoria said to make up a cubic inch” ? 

The two volumes of George Stalden, further described a3 “A 
Personal Memoir of the time of the American Revolutionary 
War,” are given forth as the genuine utterance of a eman 
who knew Burke and Rod and Major André, and — 


share in the s le that ended in the discomfiture of Britain and 
the creation of the United States, They might be all that, and 
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more ; but it cannot fairly be said of them that they are gut 
reading. The style is smooth, formal, and colourless; the facts 
are carefully set forth; the characters are carefully drawn; the 
dialogue is carefully redacted ; the whole thing has the look of 
having cost the writer a world of pains. But the book has the 
great fault of being not alive. D'Artagnan’s ride to Belle-Isle is 
probably a tissue of impossibilities; but it never for an instant 
makes the reader (unless, perhaps, he writes for a “serious” 
print, and entertains a high opinion of the quality of his in- 
tellectuals) wish he were done with it; and the same may be 
asserted with confidence of any number of episodes in the work 
of the great artist to whom D’ is due. The reverse 
is the case with George Stalden. e have no sooner begun 
upon it than we are impatient to reach the end of it; not 
because it carries us on to a consummation at which, for excite- 
ment’s sake, we want to arrive, but because we are longing to 

t it all over and have done with it. That isone of the differences 
ween a book which is confessedly a common essay in fiction 
and a book which professes to be an authentic record of experience 
and fact. 

Una Merideth, the heroine of Una’s Revenge: a Picture of Real 
Life in the Nineteenth Century, is a lovely schoolgirl of sixteen 
summers. The creation of an author whose taste for poetry has 
been fed full upon Longfellow, Faber, and Aischylus in “ Anstices’ 
Translation,” she has the bluest eyes and the purest heart in the 
world. Also, she hasan enemy, one Eva Maitland, and out of 
this comes martyrdom. Una’s father is the Dean and Chapter 
(Melville Gray calls him the Dean and Chaplain, but that is 
obviously a mistake) of Shanghai; so that her condition is natu- 
rally all that could be wished. Of Eva, on the other hand, we 
hear that her “ home was not a happy one”; “her father’s time 
was engrossed in literary pursuits”; and as she never knew “ the 
enervating, ennobling influence of firm religious training,” it is 
= that she is destined to go to the bad. Una is the head of 

er class ; and Eva, by a sequence of machinations too dreadful to 
be discovered in these columns, gets her expelled, and is compli- 
mented in her stead with “a beautifully bound edition of 
Shakspeare’s works,” and, “ in addition, the Bishop's own prize, 
always given to the girl standing first on the College lists, a 
lovely copy of Keble’s Christian Year.” Una has brain fever, 
but on her recovery goes to another school, where she rises to the 
top of her form, and is presented in due course with “a beau- 
tifully bound edition of Zhe Divine Master.” This reconciles her 
with life, and soon after her triumph is complete. Eva and she 
are at a ball, and Eva has just told lies about her, when she 
(Eva) catches fire at a Chinese lantern, bursts “like a brilliant 
meteor upon the crowd, only to vanish again,” and, before she 
can be captured and put out, is burnt beyond recovery, Una 
visits her couch of pain, and there is an affecting interview ; after 
which, we are told, the clergyman in attendance, “ following the 
= gw wishes of the patient, brought and placed in Una’s un- 
willing hands” both “ Keble’s Christean Year and the edition of 
Shaks 's works,” and so made everybody happy. It is fully 
understood that “the Bishop will alter the name”; and in this 
and other assurances Eva dies. Una, it need scarce be added, 
marries a serious and very gentlemanlike Major, and thus is able 
to bring to bear upon him, greatly to his improvement, what our 
author (or her printer) calls “ the soothing, enervating influence of 
woman.” And when we bid her farewell, she is not only a wife 
and mother—she is also standing at her own front door, and there- 
withal is “ enfolded in the strong arms of her husband, who could 
not bear her out of his sight.” The moon, it is pleasant to know, 
is quite equal to the occasion; for, though it has but “ just risen,” 
it is “casting its bright beams of light and illuminating the whole 
scene with an exquisite grandeur, so perfect in its colouring as 
to seem almost unearthly.” It is impossible to avoid the re- 
flection that Colonel Wardle (the Major’s name is Wardle, and 
he is now a Colonel) is scarce less happy in his moon than in 
his Una. We regret to add that of the beautifully-bound edition 


of Shakspeare’s works and the lovely copy of Keble there is no 
word more. 
Mrs. Bradshaw, in Gabrielle, tells the story of two sisters, whose 


mother, en route for Liverpool and New York, departs this life 
at acountry inn, leaving nothing by which herself and her two 
babies, Gabrielle and Bertha, can be identified. Both children are 
adopted, and lose touch of each other for many years, When they 
come together again Gabrielle, the elder, is passing poor on forty 

unds a year, while Bertha, the younger, is as rich as a Jew. 

abrielle, who has all the virtues, is companion to an eccentric 
lady ; Bertha, who has none, is her own mistress, and, rather out 
of pride than anything else, she invites her sister to stay with her. 
They go to Switzerland together ; and while they are there they 
quarrel about a young man, one Leonard Trench, who is in love 
with Gabrielle, but wants to marry Bertha’s money. They part, 
of course, and Gabrielle discovers her father in a certain Sir Charles 
Rothney, whose good angel she becomes, and at whose noble 
mansion she presently is wooed and won by a fit and proper suitor, 
@ gentleman of antique strain, full of most rare differences. 


Leonard, meanwhile, has been rejected by Bertha, and Bertha has 
married a shadowy peer; so that everybody has his deserts, and, 
without a touch of remorse on the reader's part, the whole thing 
may be instantly forgotten. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS.* 


HE announcement some months ago that Dr. Guppy had in 
preparation two works on the Solomon Islands was received 
with general satisfaction, and we venture to think that the hand- 
some volumes which are now before the public will more than 
justify the anticipations that had been formed respecting them. 
Scientific men at home were more or less aware that the author 
had been closely occupied with the study of the — features 
of the Solomon group during the repeated visits of the surveying 
vessel to which he was attached as surgeon; but perhaps few 
were prepared for results so wide in scope, so full of accurate 
observation, and so carefully elaborated in all their details as 
those which now claim our attention. It may be explained at the 
outset that the two volumes, though externally uniform, are pub- 
lished as distinct works; the first containing a general account 
of the islands, together with observations on the anthropology, 
natural history, botany, and meteorology of the group, to which 
are added a translation of the long lost and little known Journal 
of Gallego, giving a narrative of the discovery of the islands by 
the rue about the middle of the sixteenth century, and a 
chapter on the early history of phical discovery in the 
Western Pacific generally; whilst the second is devoted more 
especially to the geology and physical features of the islands, with 
some reference also to their suitability for colonization. 

The Solomon group, Dr. Guppy tells us, consists of seven or 
eight large mountainous islands, varying in length from seventy to 
one hundred miles, and a great number of smaller islands, ranging 
from fifteen or twenty miles in length, down to the tiny coral islet 
only half a mile across. Some of the larger islands present a 
massive profile attaining a height, in the case of Guadalcanar and 
Bougainville, of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. These are essentially vol- 
canic, the rocks indicating great geological age, their lower slopes, 
to a height of 500 feet, flanked by comparatively recent cal- 
careous formations. Of the smaller islands, some are volcanic, 
whilst others are composed mainly or entirely of coral limestone, 
or in part of friable deposits containing numerous organisms, and 
exhibiting the characters of the muds which were found on the 
Challenger expedition to be at present forming around oceanic 
volcanic islands, in depths of from 150 to 500 fathoms. Some- 
times these recent deposits cover a central volcanic peak which 
has once been submerged. To the geologist, therefore, the 
islands offer a field at once varied and instructive; nor are their 
features less interesting from a zodlogical, botanical, or ethno- 
logical point of view. There are difficulties in the way of obser- 
vation, it is true, some of them still insurmountable—the interior 
of many of the islands is inaccessible, the inhabitants have the 
credit of being something more than unfriendly to Europeans, and 
in some places the climate and surface conditions are such as con- 
duce to fevers and other serious ailments. Nevertheless, these 
books are a testimony to how much may be done by a man who 
isin earnest, and who has the faculty of inspiring the natives 
with confidence, The troubles of the naturalist and his rewards 
are graphically set forth by the author in his introductory 
chapter 

Amongst the Solomon Islands [says he] the student of nature may be 
compared to a man who, having found a mine of great wealth, is only 
allowed to carry away just as much of the precious ore as he can bear 
about his person. For there can be no region in the world where he ex- 
periences more tantalization. Day after day he skirts the shores of islands 
of which science has no ken. Month after month he may scan, as I have 
done, lofty mountain-masses never yet explored, whose peaks rise through 
the clouds 7,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. He may discern on 
mountain-slopes the columns of blue smoke which mark the abodes of 
men who have never beheld the white man. But he cannot land exce 
accompanied by a strong party ; and he has therefore to be content usually 
with viewing such scenes from the deck of his vessel, Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are some parts of the Solomon Group where the hostility of the 
natives has been to a great extent overcome by the influence of the 
missionaries and of the traders; but the interiors of the larger islands are, 
almost without exception, inhabited by fierce and treacherous tribes who 
forbid all approach. . . . 

When geologizing in these islands one labours under the very serious 
disadvantage of being unable to get any view or form any idea of the 
surroundings, on account of the dense forest-growth clothing both the 
— and summits of the hills, which is often impassable except by the 

e native tracks that are completely hemmed in by trees on either side. 
Bush-walking, where there is no native track, is a very tedious process, and 
requires the constant use of the compass. In districts of co limestone, 
such traverses are equally trying to the soles of one’s boots and to the 
measure of one’s temper. After ae eer entangled in a thicket 
for some minutes, the persevering traveller walks briskly along through a 
comparatively clear space, when a creeper suddenly trips up his feet and 
over he goes to the ground. Picking himself up, he no sooner starts again 
when he finds his face in the middle of a strong web which some huge- 
bodied spider has been laboriously constructing. However, clearing away 
the web from his features, he struggles along until coming to the fallen 
trunk of some giant of the forest which obstructs his path, he with all con- 
fidence plants his foot firmly on it and sinks knee-deep into rotten wood. 
With resignation he lifts his foot out of the mess and proceeds on his way, 
when he feels an uncomfortable sensation inside his helmet, in which, on 
leisurely removing it from his head, he finds his old friend the spider, with 
a body as big as a filbert, quite at his ease. Shaking it out in a hurry, he 
hastens along with his composure of mind somewhat ruffled. Going down 
a steep slope, he clasps a stout-looking areca palm to prevent himself 
falling, when down comes the rotten palm, and the long-suffering 
tra’ finds himself once more on the ground. To these inconveniences 
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must be added the peculiarly oppressive heat of a tropical forest, the 
continual perspiration in which the skin is bathed, and the frequent diffi- 
eulty of getting water. There are, therefore, many drawbacks to the 
enjoyment of such excursions undertaken without an aim. But let there 
be some object to be gained, and it is astonishing how small a success 
amply repays the naturalist for all the toil. As an example of the tedious 
nature of bush-walking in these regions, I may state that, crossing the 
small island of Santa Anna from south to north—a distance of 2} miles— 
occupied on one occasion five hours. For nearly the whole distance my 
path lay either through a dense forest-growth which had never been 
cleared since this little island first rose as a coral-atoll above the waves, or 
amongst tangled undergrowth which often succeeded effectually in 
barring the way. Rarely could I obtain a glimpse of my surroundings, 
and in consequence it was on my pocket-compass that I entirely depended. 
Coral-rock honeycombed into sharp tearing edges covered the slopes, my 
way lying between the large masses of this rock that lay about in strange 
confusion, the smaller blocks swaying about under my weight as if eager 
to rid themselves of their unusual burden. At one place the coral lime- 
stone over a space of about a hundred yards was perforated like a sieve by 
numerous holes two to three feet across and five to ten feet deep ; but now 
and then a deep fissure appeared at the bottom of one of these cavities— 
leading Heaven knows where—in all probability the swallow-hole of some 
stream that once became engulphed in the solid rock. The spreading roots 
of trees, together with ferns and shrubs, often nearly concealed these man- 
traps from my view; and I found it necessary to clear the way for every 
step, a very tedious process at the close of a tiresome day's excursion. 


We should like to continue the quotation, but there are limits to 


our space, 

It is exceedingly difficult in works embodying tlt results of so 
wide a range of observation to select any particular portion for 
special notice; we prefer, therefore, to endeavour to give a general 
idea of their contents. The author begins his larger volume with 
an account of the government of the islands, which is for the 
most part a system of hereditary chieftainships. Some of the 
native chiefs are men of intelligence and capacity, and well affected 
towards Europeans. Gorai, chief of the Shortland group, who 
“takes pleasure in asserting that he is ‘all same white man,’ at 
the same time deprecating the inferior position of his race with 
the remark, ‘ White man, he savez too much. Poor black man! 
He no savez nothing,’” is a notable example; and the author re- 
counts a geological excursion taken in his company in his own 
war-canoe. The Treasury Island chief, Mule or Mulekopa, is 
likewise a man of ability, though exhibiting less amiable qualities, 
and there are chiefs of some of the smaller islands similarly well 
spoken of. 


The “ head-hunting” propensities of the natives are described at 
considerable length, together with the raids undertaken to procure 
the necessary victims and the superstitions connected with the 
practice. Head-hunting is still carried on to some extent in con- 
nexion with cannibalism, but much more from the simple desire 
of the chiefs to accumulate skulls as a token of power or of 
prowess, It has also a sacrificial aspect; in case of the death of 
a chief a head must be provided, and the launching of a new war- 
canoe or the completion of a tamboo-house must be signalized in 
the same way. ithin the radius of the head-hunting forays no 
native can be said to enjoy security of life for a single day, and 
at times even white men have been made victims of the infatua- 
tion. The custom is now carried on less openly than of old and, 
let us hope, less actively. 

Slavery is a recognized institution throughout the group. The 
slaves are members of other tribes who have either been taken in 
war or otherwise captured, and they are the objects of open 
traffic. They are not ill treated, nor is the service required of 
them severe; nevertheless, their position is not an enviable one, 
especially if a head should chance to be required. Cannibalism is 
still in vogue on some of the islands, but on others it has com- 
pletely died out. Polygamy, of course, prevails, and the position 
of the female sex, as amongst other savage races, is a degraded 
one—the women, in fact, are the drudges of the community. The 
social condition of the natives, their religious beliefs, funeral 
ceremonies, and the like, are fully entered into by the author, and 
a further chapter gives a detailed account of their houses, pottery, 
domestic utensils, weapons, and tools, well illustrated by photo- 
lithographic plates. 

The food of the islanders is more varied than might be supposed. 
The banana, the taro, the sweet potato, the yam, and the sugar- 
cane are the chief objects of cultivation; and these are sup- 

lemented by the cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and sago-palm, which owe 
oo to the fostering hand of man. A few fruits, such as the 
- and mango, are grown, and there are numerous edible wild 
its and vegetables, which in times of scarcity would help 
materially to supply the ordinary wants of the people. The diet 
is essentially vegetable, though by no means exclusively so. Fish, 
opossums (Cuscus), and pigs furnish the principal animal food ; shell- 
fish are largely eaten, the flesh of the large monitor-lizard is much 
esteemed, and even the crocodile is not rejected. The people of 
both sexes and of all ages smoke tobacco, and betel-chewing is a 


the book itself, The author sums up his account of the personal 
characteristics of the natives as follows :— 

In recalling my own experiences, I can scarcely remember a single 
instance in which I was aught but kindly treated by a race of savages who 
have been so often characterized as the most treacherous and bloodthirsty 
in the Pacific. I was constantly in their power, since, in my excursions, 
I very rarely had any other companions. I will, therefore, frame my esti- 
mate of their character in the words of the French navigator that they 
would not have been able to resist the temptation of harming me, if there 
were not in their disposition something of the sense of honour and 
affection. 

Lovers of old-world history and maritime adventure will be 
grateful to Dr. Guppy for his translation of the Journal of Gallego, 
which contains an account of the discovery of these lands by the 
Spaniards soon after the middle of the sixteenth century. We 
learn that in the year 1566, by order of Philip II. of Spain, an 
expedition was fitted out by Lope Garcia de Castro, Governor of 
Peru, “for the discovery of certain islands and a cuntinent, con- 
cerning which His Catholic Majesty had summoned a number 
of persons versed in mathematics, in order to deliberate on a plan 
to be followed.” Two ships, the Capitana and the <Almiranta, 
were selected from the fleet and equipped for the service, and they 
sailed from Callao, the port of the City of Kings, on the 19th of 
November of the year named, under the command of Alvaro de 
Mendana, Hernando Gallego being chief pilot. We do not pro- 
pose to follow the details of the story. Land was first sighted on 
the 15th of June, 1567, and within another fortnight the explorers 
appear to have been in the immediate region of their future dis- 
coveries. Most of the islands at which they touched during the 
subsequent cruise have been identified, and the general accuracy 
of Gallego’'s observations thereby corroborated. The investigation 
of the islands was continued for many months, until serious diffi- 
culties arose—the vessels “ were getting worm-eaten and rotten,” 
provisions were running short and could no longer be obtained 
from the natives, the natives themselves were aroused and 
menacing; and eventually it was represented to the captains that 
no good would accrue from the endeavour to push discovery 
further in that direction. It was determined, therefore, to rest 
satisfied with what had been accomplished, and not to risk the 
loss of results obtained with so much labour by prolonging the 
voyage. Accordingly, on the 11th of August, 1568, they set sail 
from these ‘Isles of Salomon” on their homeward voyage, little 
thinking that two centuries would elapse before the lands they 
had discovered would again be visited by Europeans, In December 
of the same year, after encountering many accidents and suffering 
many hardships, they reached the shores of California; then, 
sailing southwards and touching at several intermediate ports, 
they arrived again at the point whence they started on the 26th 
of June, 1569. 

It is a remarkable fact that the existence of this Journal of 
Gallego remained practically unknown until the second quarter 
of the present century, the supposition being that it was originally 
kept secret through jealousy of the English explorers, and especiall 
in order to keep Drake, who had recently appeared in the Sout 
Seas, in ignorance of the position of the newly-discovered islands, 

The author continues the history of discovery in a chapter 
entitled “The Story of a Lost Archipelago,” and then devotes 
himself to the natural history and climate of the group. There 
are notes on the botany of Bougainville Straits, and a list of the 
plants collected in that region; a chapter on reptiles and batra- 
chians, with a story of a crocodile hunt ; and another chapter on 
general zoology, containing, inter alia, interesting references to 
cocoanut-eating crabs, hermit crabs, millipedes, and edible birds’ 
nests ; and a synopsis of the land and fresh-water shells. Lastly, 
there is a chapter on climate, with a comprehensive register of 
meteorological observations. 

We have left ourselves little room to notice Dr. Guppy's second 
work, which treats chiefly of the geology and physical aspects of 
the islands ; but this is perhaps of the less consequence as the 
volume is manifestly intended more for the scientific student than 
for the general reader. With some of the results we are already 
familiar through the Memoirs previously published by the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. It is perhaps sufficient to say that the 
recorded observations have thrown most important light on the 
structure and geological history of the islands of the coral seas, 
With the description of the various islands of the group, their 
suitability for colonization is briefly discussed. Treasury Island, 
Shortland Island, and Santa Anna are spoken of with more or less 
favour as a possible field for European settlers; and the sugar- 
cane, cotton, and coffee are suggested as crops for cultivation. We 
fear, however, that the recent experience of tropical colonists has 
not been such as to encourage the settlement of new and compara- 
tively little known regions, The area of cultivation of the staple 
products of the tropics has of late years increased so much, and 
competition has become so severe, that it is only in localities pre- 


common indulgence. 

The author describes in detail the physical characters of the 
inhabitants, furnishing various tables of comparative measure- 
ments, and discusses at some length the question of their race- 
affinities; then enlarges on matters of dress, tattooing, decora- 
tions, songs, music, and dances. An interesting chapter is devoted 
to sporting matters—canoes, fishing, and hunting—another of more 

ro 


So nature to prevalent diseases, deformities, and the 


senting exceptional advantages of soil, climate, accessibility, 
labour supply, and the like, that the settler can hope for success 
proportionate to his labours. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that these are by no means books 
of travel in the ordinary sense of the term. We have sometimes 
even regretted that they did not contain a little more of an ele- 
ment of personal narrative. They are, however, brimful of facts 
and observations of much greater permanent value, and they will 
probably long remain our chief authority on all matters connected 
with this interesting section of Melanesia, 


; and then an essay on the language of the islands of 
Bougainville Straits, accompanied by a lengthy vocabulary—for | 
information on these points we must perforce refer the ot to 
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DEAN COLET.* 


FEW years ago Dean Colet seemed forgotten. As Mr. 
Lupton observes, his name is not so much as mentioned by 
Hume. Lingard naturally omits it—he could hardly have noticed 
the friend of Erasmus without condemnation, and showed his 


usual good taste in refraining. But other people also neglected | 


him, and when Mr. Seebohm, in his volume on the early Oxford 
Reformers, gave Colet so prominent a place beside More and 
Erasmus, there were readers not wholly unintelligent who bardly 
knew hisname. Mr. Lupton remarks that, though Colet desired to 


die among the Carthusians of Shene, he did not leave any money © 


for masses in his will. The gifts he gave to monasteries must have 
been the smallest part of is otherwise lavish charities. It will 
be remembered that Sir Thomas More, while still young, retired 
for a time to the Charterhouse, near London, and it would seem 
that the Carthusians alone of all the numerous monastic and 
fraternal orders kept anything of their primitive piety. It was 
upon them (for their consistency) that the hand of Henry VIII. 
fall with the heaviest weight, yet even Layton and Bedell, 
Cromwell's inquisitors, could allege nothing against them. 


John Colet occupies a position almost alone among his contem- 
poraries. A priest, a citizen, a scholar, and at the same time the 
r of an ample fortune and a good estate, he seemed 
Sestined from his youth to rise high in the world. He publicly 
lectured on the Epistles of St. Paul when taking his degree at 
Oxford. His lectures are preserved, not, as Mr. Lupton observes, 
at his old University, but at Cambridge, in the public library, and 
in the libraries of Corpus Christi and Emmanuel Colleges. Mr. 
Lupton gives some extracts with a view to enable his readers to 
form a fair estimate of Colet’s expositions in their variety and 
originality of treatment. At Oxford he met More, who entered 
Lincoln College while Colet was lecturing. In 1498 Erasmus, 
who had come over at the invitation of Lord Mountjoy, a former 
pupil, was also at Oxford, where he was welcomed by Colet in 
a courteous Latin letter, to which Erasmus replied; thus be- 
inning a correspondence which was to last all their lives. A 
friend told Colet, many years later, “that each of you owes much 
to the other, but which of the two owes most to the other I am 
doubtful.” Erasmus remained in England till 1500, but Colet 
continued at Oxford for four years longer, lecturing gratuitously. 
That he did not attain to any University office is not strange, as 
his wealth enabled him to live well without such trammels, and 
he certainly “ held a dignified, if not a publicly recognized, posi- 
tion in the University.” He had been presented to the rectory 
of Dennington, in Suffolk, in 1485, by his cousin, Sir William 
Knevet, and his arms still hang in the vestry. In 1490 his 
father, Sir Henry Colet, gave him the rectory of Thurning, a 
place of which the alderman was lord of the manor. He resigned 
in 1494, perhaps on account of his presentation to Stepney, 
also by his father. He resigned Stepney at the time of his 
father’s death, about September 1505. He also held the pre- 
bendal stall of Goodeaster, in St. in-le-Grand, and several 
other canonries ; so that in these days he would be considered “a 
bloated pluralist”; but, to judge from what we read of his con- 
temporaries, he was singularly moderate in his acceptance of such 
referments. Yet his whole income from the Church, even after 
had become Dean of St. Paul's, only amounted to 217/., which 
Mr. Lupton estimates as equal to about 2,600/. now. He spent, 
through his steward, the whole of his official income on the ex- 
—— of his household, which must have been large, owing to 
is hospitality. He was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505. 
Mr. Lupton’s account of the Cathedral and Colet’s ministrations 
is very interesting, in spite of the heaviness of his style and his 
constant, and sometimes very misleading, use of such expressions as 
“ former ” and “latter.” Colet’s household was enlarged by his re- 
ception of young scholars of promise; and his great foundation, 
St. Paul’s School, in 1512, which he endowed during his lifetime, 
must have severely taxed even his ample revenues. He appointed 
for the stipend of the high master no less a sum than 34/. 13s. 4d. 
a year, with a livery gown worth 1/. 6s. 8d. If we remember 
that the Lord Chancellor at that period had 66/. 13s. 4d. for his 
yearly salary, Colet’s endowment of the high master appears 
munificent. It is characteristic of Mr. Lupton’s way of writing a 
biography that Colet’s appointment to the deanery is inferred, not 
directly told ; and the date is the subject of some discussion, not 
in the text, but in the foot-nutes. 


Colet was only fifty-three at the time of his death in 1519. 
He had already done everything necessary for the continuance of 
the school. r. Lupton clearly distinguishes it from the old 
Cathedral school for the choir boys, which had been mismanaged 
by the Chapter. Insome of the oldest of the St. Paul’s documents 
mention is made of the “ magister scholarum,” who afterwards 
blossoms into the chancellor. The chancellor of Colet’s time was 
William Lichfield, a man for whom the Dean had no respect or 
liking. He gave his father’s house at Stepney to the high master 
for a country villa. How the foundation has improved may be 
Judged from a footnote on p. 264. Mr. Lupton's love of footnotes 
is remarkable, and why the information here given should not 
stand part of the text, and an important part of it, no one can 
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possibly tell. It seems that the new and ruddy building in Ham- 
mersmith, more politely called “ West Kensington,” provides 
room for 500 boys, and can be extended to take in twice as 
many. In due time there is to be a similar school for 400 girls. 
The national school built on Colet’s land at Stepney accommodates 
593 boys and as many girls and infants. “It is probable, there- 
fore, that in a few years’ time something like 3,000 young people, 
from all classes of society, will be daily receiving their education 
under the honoured name of Dean Colet.” The best passages of 
Mr. Lupton’s very careful book—“ painful” is the old adjective for 
this kind of work—are those in which he describes the country 
home of the Colets, and those in which he tells us about the 
Cathedral church, and Colet’s destroyed monument, and the 
portraits of him which remain. There is a full and accurate 
index. 


DECISIVE BATTLES SINCE WATERLOO.* 


HE word “ decisive,” as applied to an action, is of course 
susceptible of different interpretations; and, as Professor 
Creasy admitted in the preface to his well-known book, The 
Fifteen Decisive Dattles of the World, it is probable that no two 
historical inquirers would entirely agree in their lists of decisive 
actions. It may be applied to such battles as Waterloo, Solferino, 
Kéniggriitz, or to the tall of Sebastopol and the surrender of Lee 
after Five Forks; to such military events, in fact, as terminate an 
important campaign and immediately lead to important treaties. 
It way be still further restricted to crises in the world’s history— 
like the battles of Chalons in the fifth, of Tours in the eighth, of 
Hastings in the eleventh centuries, the defeat of the “ Invincible 
Armada,” the British surrender at Saratoga, the “ Battle of 
Nations ” at Leipzig—“ a contrary event of which,” to use Hallam’s 
criterion, “ would have essentially varied the drama of the world 
in all its subsequent scenes.” On the other hand, the term may 
cag ee f be extended to all military conflicts the issue of 
which had an unmistakable influence on the subsequent course 
of a campaign—Lucknow and Cawnpore for instance, Gettys 
or Gravelotte ; and similarly to those which, like the battle of 
Navarino or the capture of the citadel of Antwerp from the 
Dutch, have a final settling influence on protracted i 
struggles for independence, 

In his selection of twenty-five so-called “ Decisive Battles since 
Waterloo,” Mr. Thomas Knox has adopted a catholic criterion, 
which embraces under the general rubric decisive all the more 
important military events of the world from 1815 to 1887. His 
analytical compilation, albeit undoubtedly the work of a civilian, 
is a valuable one, not only to the student of contemporary history, 
but also to the soldier. For Mr. Knox has conscientiously epito- 
mized the standard works of professional writers, exhaustive but 
ponderous, and thus presented a cleverly concatenated account 
of military events in the nineteenth century, and their influence on 
the political history of our own times, 

Dealing with the numerous wars which went on during the 
forty years of the so-called “Great Peace,” the author begins 
with the West, and recounts the long series of popular “ move- 
ments” which in 1824 culminated in the Battle of Ayacucho, 
the final overthrow of the power of Spain in America. . 
Knox naturally pays more attention to the military events of 
the New World than would a European writer, and this is 
one of the numerous points of interest in his work. A curious 
fact connected with the widespread struggle for independence 
among Spanish American ssions is that it really originated 
in a feeling of intense loyalty to the legitimate occupier of 
the Spanish throne at the time of the French invasion of the 
Peninsula, a feeling which displayed itself in passive resistance 
or open rebellion, according to circumstances, to the authority of 
the French usurper. The complete misunderstanding of the true 
import of the national movement by Ferdinand’s advisers when 
he returned to power, and their uncompromising attempts to su 
press what looked like a mere revolutionary tendency, led to 
ultimate defeat everywhere of the Royalist troops. If the ac- 
counts of General San Martin's exploits are not overcoloured, his 
feat of crossing the Andes from Chili to Peru undoubtedly rivals, 
if it does not surpass, Bonaparte’s passage of the Alps. The author 
is especially enthusiastic about the naval deeds of Lord Cochrane, 
which helped much to bring about the end of Spanish rule in 
South America. 

We can hardly look upon the British victory at Prome in 1825 
as a decisive battle in any sense. It was not considered in that 
light at the time, and the numerous expeditions we have been 
obliged to send to Burmah since then would point to the same 
opinion. Mr. Knox's reason for numbering it in his selection— 
namely, that it was “the beginning of the end of the Burmese 
kingdom ”—is decidedly inadequate, and reveals that weakness 
noticeable in so many compilations, the tendency to make room 
for every by-result of special investigation without much con- 
sideration for its absolute relevancy. 

During the fifteen years which followed Waterloo, exhausted 
Europe was at peace with itself, and all its warring was directed 
against Mohammedans, An English expedition was sent against 
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Algiers; three years later broke out the Greek insurrection ; in 
1826 began the Russo-Persian war; then two years luter the 
Russo-Turkish conflict, terminated by the capture of Silistria in 
1829; finally, in 1830 was achieved by the French the final 
destruction of Algerine power on the Mediterranean. The author 
has selected the battle of Navarino, the siege of Silistria, and the 
battle of Staoueli, which entailed the surrender of Algiers, as the 
decisive events of that period. Whatever may be said about the 
fall of the Turkish fortress on the Danube, there can be no doubt 
about the annihilation of the Ottoman fleet in the Bay of Navarino 
by the combined forces of England, France, and Russia ranking 
among truly decisive battles—“ untoward event” as it certainly 
was in many ways. 

Almost of equal importance was the radical remedy used by the 
French to put a stop to the intolerable state of things kept up in 
the Mediterranean by the Turkish rulers of Algeria, and their 
scientifically organized system of piracy. On this score the ad- 
mirably conducted descent at Sidi Ferruch, the battle of Staoueli, 
on the 3rd of July, 1830, and the entrance of General Bourmont 
into the city of the Deys, twenty-four hours later, must be 
reckoned among the events which were of permanent importance 
to Europe at large. 

The capture by the French troops under the Prince of Orleans 
of the South Citadel of Antwerp ranks likewise among ‘de- 
cisive events. It emphasized the determination of Europe to 
see the independence of Belgium recognized, an®& guaranteed its 
neutrality. The story of Chassé's heroic defence of the superb old 
fortress built by Paciotto in the days of Spanish domination, and 
of the no less brilliant attack of the French under such restrictions 
as are rarely seen in warfare—namely, the necessity of respecting 
the neutrality of the town itself, which lay under the guns of the 
citadel—is a fascinating as well as unique chapter in military 
history, and one to which Mr. Knox has done full justice. 
_ _ To the bulk of European readers the capture of Mexico in 1847 

by the troops of the United States is perhaps not so well known 
as the feat deserves. But to Americans the culminating event of 
the campaign undertaken in support of the claims of Texas for 
autonomy is naturally of high interest. Mr. Knox devotes a 
lengthy chapter and several plans to its illustration; indeed, more 
attention than to the fall of Sebastopol, which, after an excellent 
account of the Sikh wars and the battle of Gujerat in 1849, is 
somewhat too summarily treated. 

It would take more space than we can dispose of to advert, even 
in the most sketchy manner, to the results wrought by the issue of 
the important battles of the last forty years. All that can be said 
is that Mr. Knox’s choice shows, with few exceptions, a discrimi- 
nating insight into the relative importance of military achieve- 
ments. With Cawnpore and Lucknow as central points of 
interest, is rapidly expounded the momentous drama of the Indian 
Mutiny ; the capture of the Pei-ho Forts is made to foretell the 
opening of the Middle Empire to the outer barbarian ; the battle of 
Solferino is treated as the turning-point in the history of the con- 
test for Italian unity. Then follows, and naturally at greater 
length, the analysis of the three great events of the War of 
Secession, the three days of Gettysburg, the fall of Vicksburg, 
and Lee’s capitula tion after Five Forks in 1865. 

The battle of Sadowa in the following year, which consummated 
the breaking-up of the old Germanic Confederation and inaugu- 
rated the preponderance of Prussia at the same time as it assured 
the union of Venetia with Lombardy and the legislative inde- 
pendence of Hungary, is perhaps the most representative instance 
of a decisive battle, and might have been narrated in greater 
detail. Of the actions in the Franco-German War, Mr. Knox 
has chosen Gravelotte and Sedan; the former because it resulted 
in the imprisonment of Bazaine in Metz, and with the latter re- 
sulting in the wholesale capture of Napoleon’s army and the utter 
collapse of the Second Empire. 

The events round Plevna naturally form the central picture of 
the Russo-Turkish War, and the last chapters are devoted to 
Russian enterprise in Central Asia, the capture of Khiva in 1873 
and Geok Tepe eight years later, to the battle of Miraflores, which 
in 1881 settled the fate of Peru in its contest with Chili; and 
finally to El Obeid, Khartoum, and our melancholy experiences in 
the Soudan. 

Of all undecided battles, the engagement in the Hampton Roads 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac, on the 9th of July, 1862, 
was perhaps the most typical. But Mr. Knox has, and with good 
show of reason, included this “draw” among decisive actions— 
“Tt revolutionized the navies of the world, and showed that the 
wooden ships, which had long held control of the ocean, were of 
no further use for fighting pur Commenting upon the 
news of that event, the London Times said:—Whereas we had 
available for immediate purposes one hundred and forty-nine first- 
class war-ships, we have now two, the Warrior, and her sister 
Tronsides. ere is not now a ship in the English navy, apart 
from these two, that it would not be madness to trust to an 
engagement with that little Monitor.” 

Thus the undecided contest between these two improvised 
armour-clads—one of which, the Merrimac, was destroyed by 
order of her commander after the evacuation of Norfolk, and the 
other foundered in a gale at sea—practically opened the present 
era of naval warfare, 
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THE MAMMOTH AND THE FLOOD.* 


‘R. HOWORTH treats the Bible narrative as only one 
out of many testimonies to the Universal Deluge. The 
conclusions which he formulates are six:—(1) that a great 
catastrophe took place at the close of the mammoth period, 
which overwhelmed that animal with its companions, over a 
very large part of the earth’s surface; (2) that this catastrophe 
involved a widespread flood of water, which not only killed the 
animals, but buried them; (3) that it was accompanied by a 
great fall of temperature in Siberia; (4) that this catastrophe 
took place when man was already occupying the earth, and con- 
stitutes the gap which is almost universally admitted to exist 
between Paleolithic and Neolithic man; (5) that the primeval 
Flood which occurs in the traditions of so many races may pro- 
bably be identified with this catastrophe; (6) that, widespread 
as this Flood was, considerable areas escaped, and from them man, 
animals, and plants spread out again and reoccupied those districts 
which had been desolated. This is a startling programme, with 
far-reaching issues, which will no doubt provoke plenty of that 
keen criticism which Mr. Howorth invites. In the work before 
us the problem is approached from the archeological and 
paleontological side as but we are glad to learn that it is 
shortly to be followed by a second, dealing with the geological 
aspect of it. For the present, therefore, we have only half the 
evidence—that to be derived from the narratives of travellers and 
explorers—but this has been collected with extraordinary in- 
dustry, and, so far as we are able to judge, with complete fair- 
ness. We cannot say that we fully agree with Mr. Howorth in 
his violent attack on “ uniformity,” towards which, while speaking 
with invariable respect of Sir C. Lyell himself, he adopts a scold- 
ing and abusive tone unworthy of a scientific treatise. He seems 
to have set up an idol for the sake of smashing it; and we fail to 
find any difference in kind between the deluge of his imagination 
and those which have taken place in our own time—for instance, 
in Java and Iceland. But as regards the special thesis he has set 
himself to defend, that water was the agent which destroyed the 
mammoth and its companions, we must admit that he has made 
out a very strong case. This we will try to state as fairly as we 
can, but it is no easy task to detail in a limited space even the 
leading points of an argument which depends on a multitude of 
minute facts, gathered from the whole surface of the globe. 

The existence of ivory in Siberia in a sub-fossil condition, but 
still sufficiently durable to be used for all the purposes to which 
recent ivory is applied, has been known since the middle ages, and 
formed one of the earliest exports from Siberia to China. The 
very name given to the gigantic creature which uced it, 
Mammoth or Mammont—probably a corruption of emoth— 
was introduced by the Arab traders who initiated the traffic in 
fossil ivory in the tenth century. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the trade became consider- 
able. In or about 1750, Liachof, a Russian merchant, discovered 
vast stores of elephant tusks and bones in the northern districts of 
Siberia, and especially on the islands off the mouth of the Lena, 
which have since borne his name. The ivory brought thence, 
says the traveller Wrangell, “ is often as fresh and white as that 
from Africa.” Since Liachof’s discovery it has been computed 
that the tusks of at least twenty thousand mammoths have been 
exported, while an even larger number are too much decayed to 
be worth removal, and others are so large that they have to be 
sawn up on the spot where they are found. These buried heca- 
tombs of elephants abound throughout the frozen soil of Siberia, 
but they are more numerous the further we advance northwards, 
and most plentiful of all on the islands above named and in those 
termed New Siberia. More remarkable still are the mammoth 
mummies—several of which have been disinterred, whole carcases 
not unfrequently standing upright in the frozen soil, with their 
flesh “as fresh as if just taken out of an Esquimaux ciche or a 
Yakout subterranean meat-safe.” The most widely known of 
these is that discovered in 1806 by an English botanist named 
Adams, and the skeleton, or such parts of it as could be recovered 
—for in the interval between part of it being laid bare and the 
information reaching Adams wild animals had preyed on the flesh 
and carried off many of the bones—is now in the museum at 
St. Petersburg. Carcases of rhinoceros have also been found 
under similar conditions. It is agreed on all hands that these 
bodies must have been submitted to “continuous congelation 
without a break” ever since they died; in other words, the 
catastrophe which slew them must also have buried them and so 
changed the climate that their flesh has been preserved to the 
present day. Mr. Howorth shows, we think conclusively, that the 
animals lived in Siberia, and were not transported thither after 
death from some other place. The bones show no appearance of 
detrition ; the largest numbers and those in the finest condition 
are found at a distance from the rivers; and, further, their 
numbers decrease as we go further south, Again, though the 
climate could not have been as cold while they were alive as it is 
now, it is evident that it was by no means a warm one; for there 
is ample evidence that they were protected by a thick coating of 
hair and wool. Collateral proof of a change in the climate is 
afforded by the débris of trees—“large stems, with their roots 
fast im the soil”—found in places where no vegetation, save 


* The Mammoth and the Flood: an Attempt to Confront the Theory of 
Uniformity with the Facts of Recent Geology. H H. H 
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lichens, grows at present; and that the elephants fed on these | Howorth is unquestionably right in insisting that a true explana- 
trees may be conjectured partly from their long recurved tusks, | tion must account for the complete disappearance of one type 


which would be peculiarly useful in pulling down branches, partly 
from the analogy of the Mecaieh- the the contents of @ mam- 


moth’s stomach have not as yet beenobserved. In 1876, however, | 
ts 


the cavities of the teeth of a rhinoceros yielded fragments of the 
leaves of coniferous and other trees. 

After discussing very fully what may be termed, if we may 
coin a word, the death-history of the Mammoth in Northern Asia, 
Mr. Howorth passes to Europe, and attacks the curious question 
of the fauna of the Mammoth period, which appears, from its 
remains, to have been com of animals the most dissimilar in 
structure and habits; and he men an ingenious hypothesis to 
explain how it came to pass that polar-bears, lemmings, marmots, 
and reindeer were contemporaneous with hippopotamus, lion, and 
elephant. Without going into details, his contention is that 
portions of Euro .g. Switzerland and Scandinavia—were then 
icebound and sterile, that the levels immediately below the high 
peneionant were inhabited by mammals and birds now 
living in high latitudes and mountain-fells, and that the river- 
me sheltered by dense forests, were warm and luxuriant, and 
afforded a congenial shelter to animals now confined to the tropics. 
It is hardly necessary to add that his hypothesis does not postulate 
that the animals in question lived together as a happy family, 
but that within a comparatively short distance of each other 


avimals were to be met with which now require wholly dissimilar | 


climatic conditions. By what agency, however, were these animals 
brought together, so that we find in the same pit the bones of the 
whole of the above-mentioned faunma—young and old together (a 
very important point)—nearly always unworn, and frequently 
with the limb-bones in juxtaposition? Mr. Howorth rejects 
the usual theories, and pleads for “ rushing water on a great scale.” 
This agency 

would drown the animals, and yet would not mutilate the bodies. It 
would kill them all with complete impartiality, irrespective of their 
strength, age, or size. It would take up clay and earth, and cover the 
bodies with it. . . . The occurrence of immense caches, in which the 
remains of wild animals are incongruously mixed together pell-mell, often 
on high ground, seems unaccountable, save on the theory that they were 
driven to take shelter together on some point of vantage, in view of an 
advancing flood of water, a position which is paralleled by the great 
floods which occur occasionally in the tropics, where we find the tiger and 
its victims all collecting together on some dry space, and reduced to a 
common condition of timidity and helplessness by a flood which has 
overwhelmed the flat country. . . . In the present case all were overtaken 


by the water, tossed and tumbled together in a common destruction, and 


then covered thickly with a mantle of clay or gravel—a mantle, be it 
remembered, spread over immense areas, without a break external or 
internal, and in which we can find no traces of local disturbance, such as 
would be caused by any process of subsequent burying, and showing that 
bones and covering were laid down together. 


In support of this theory of drowning he cites, among other 
facts, the rhinoceros found by Pallas, the head of which still 
showed “the blood-vessels and even the fine capillaries filled 
with brown coagulated blood ”—a condition which is just what 
might be expected in an animal which died from drowning; the 

ition of many of the mammoth skeletons; and the curious 

t that some of those in Siberia are standing upright, with 
their tails turned to the south, as though the deluge had come 
from that direction. Water, again, he contends, would explain 


the presence of the Pleistocene mammals in caverns and fissures | 
to which they could not have been brought by hyznas, lions, or | 


other beasts of prey. 

The evidence afforded by the remains of our own species is 
marshalled by Mr. Howorth with great dexterity in support of 
his theory. Those who have studied this question most carefully 
divide primeval man into Paleolithic and Neolithic; and it is 
oe that the former race was contemporaneous with the 
Pleistocene fauna and flora, the latter with modern wild animals. 
The former was a race of hunters, who dwelt in caves; the latter 
an agricultural people who built houses (not uniformly, but occa- 


| man, with a distinct fauna and flora, and the reappearance of 


another type with a new and equally distinct fauna and flora, but 
without any intermediate forms to link the two together. An 
immense flood, which M. Dupont had already invoked to explain 
similar phenomena in Belgium, is no doubt a “ raison suflisaute.” 
Here Mr. Howorth closes his case for the Old World, and pro- 
ceeds to “test the problem” in North and South America, the 
West Indies, and New Zealand. Over these regions, however, 
though the chapters dealing with them occupy nearly half the 
volume, and form 7 no means the least interesting part of it, 
space compels us to follow him with a very rapid step. Through- 
out the American continent the great mammals—the Mammoth 
in the far North, the Mastodon and Megatherium in more temperate 
regions, and the Glyptodon, Toxodon, and Scelidotherium in the 
South—are found buried under conditions almost identical with 
those noticed in corresponding cases in the Old World. The 
skeletons of Mastodons especially are found entire, the contents of 
their stomachs lying still intact within their ribs, young ard old 
together, and often in a position which implies that the animal 
was swimming when it perished. Again, the “ whole area of the 
Pampas is one wide sepulchre”; the bones found therein are 
fresh, filled with animal matter, and with no appearance of de- 
trition. Here, however, the problem is complicated by the fact 
that, while the large mammals have perished, the smaller have 


survived. To what cause are we to ascribe the destruction of the 


huge Glyptodon and the preservation of the small armadillo? 


| ment. 


sionally), kept domesticated animals, and a knowledge | 
of the arts of weaving and making pottery. The remains of the | 
two races are never found together. The 


“It is impossible,” as Darwin puts it, “to reflect on the changed 
state of the American continent without the deepest astonish- 
Formerly it must have swarmed with great monsters ; 
now we find mere pigmies.” But, after stating the various theories 
suggested to account for these facts, the great naturalist discards 
them all, and leaves the problem unsolved. D'Orbigny, on the 
other hand, whose explorations in South America give him « 
right to speak and to be listened to, is less cautious, and believes 
that in the upheaval of the Cordilleras we may find the cause of 
which we are in . This theory Mr. Howorth adopts; for 
says he:—“It explains how the huge unwieldy beasts and the 
animals living on the level plains were overwhelmed, while the 
smaller creatures—those with a more nimble gait or those living 
on places of van ped; and it not only explains the 
destruction of the animals, but their burial.” The same catastrophe 
is made responsible for the formation ef the West Indian Archi- 
pelago, and the destruction of the fauna, of which scattered frag- 
ments alone remain ; while a similar convulsion is evoked to explain 
the phenomena observed in New Zealand, where “ in the caves, on 
the mud-flats near the sea-shore, and on the turbary deposits, both 
of the North and South Islands, large collections of bones are 
found mixed together in utter confusion, as though a number of 
struthious birds of ditlerent genera and species, overtaken and 
driven together by a common peril, had perished in one general 
catastrophe.” If we understand Mr. Howorth aright, he imagines 
that the flood which devastated New Zealand was partial in its 
operations, leaving behind a certain quantity of Moa-birds to be 
hunted, and finally extirpated, by the Maoris, whose legends re- 
specting their existence he is disposed to accept. In a concluding 
chapter the evidence of tradition is accumulated, beginning, of 
course, with the Bible, but into this part of the subject we have 
no space to enter. ! 

In the course of these remarks we have more than once praised 
Mr. Howorth for his industry, We wish we could extend our 
praise to his accuracy. It is true that he pee in extenuation 
of possible mistakes, “ the double burden of bad health and too 
many other claims on time and leisure”; but neitber sickness nor 
occupation can excuse the extraordinary carelessness with which 
his book is printed. We should have thought that an ordinary 
press-reader would have drawn attention to faults in grammar 
for which a schoolboy. ought to be birched ; and as for the quota- 
tions, many of which we have been at the pains of testing, it is a 
rare thing to find one that is correct, Even three lines from 


French and Belgian | Lucretius contain two serious blunders. Mr. Howorth has yet to 


archeologists are particularly emphatic in pointing out the dis- | learn that accuracy in these matters can only be insured by com- 
tinct line of demarcation which separates them; and our own | paring all quoted matter with the original text after his own 
distinguished geologist, Mr. James Geikie, argues on the same work has been set up in type. 


side. “The implements of the one period,” he says, “are never | 
found commingled with those of the other, nor do the charac- 
teristic faunas of the two ages ever occur together in one and the © 
same undisturbed deposit.” In certain cases, for instance, a layer | 
of barren loam marks the gap between the two deposits; in 
others a mass of stalagmite. The culture of the later 

was pointed out long ago by M. Lartet, could not be derived from | 
that of the earlier. A striking illustration of this gap, or interval, | 
is afforded by the history of the horse, The horse was common 
everywhere in Pleistocene times, but in France, Belgium, and > 
Switzerland it is absent from Neolithic caves and lake-dwellings. 
On the other hand, it occurs abundantly in corresponding places 
belonging to the later Bronze The obvious inference is that 
it was reintroduced by a later culture. Again, though common in 
Pleistocene its in Algeria, it is absent from the older Egyptian 
monuments; in America, where it abounded in the same strata, 
it had become extinct when the Spaniards occupied Mexico; and 
Mr. Howorth might have added that the Indians worshipped as a | 


tion to Honduras. Various expedients have been resorted to. to 


the cause of an effect so universally recognized; but Mr. Nutt. 


AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE.* 


period, as HAT after Aucassin and Nicolette has been known for nearly 


a hundred and fifty years, after it has by means of the 
edition in the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne been in the hands of all 
lovers of Old French for thirty, and after it has been made, with 
at any rate a select class of English readers, familiar by Mr. 
Pater’s handling in his Renaissance Studies for fifteen, two 
Englishmen should at last simultaneously, and unknown to each 
other, make up their minds to translate it is only a repetition of 
one of the commonest, though one of the most mysterious, facts of 
letters. It always happens, and nobody (except Puck) knows 
how it happens. Mr. Bourdillon’s edition and translation had the 


* Aucassin et Nicolette. Edited and Translated, with Introduction and 


divinity a sick horse left behind by Cortes in his famous expedi- Notes, by F. W. Bourdillon. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


Aucassin and Nicolete. Done into English by Andrew Lang. London: 


| 
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start of Mr. Lang's, who (translating merely) duly acknowledges | 
obligations to Mr. Bourdillon’s text and apparatus. But we 
believe that the two versions were originally executed without 
either of the translators knowing that the other was engaged 
thereon. As it happens, it is less of a pity than usual, and both 
books have their place. For, though Mr. Bourdillon’s translation 
is decidedly inferior (in manners and for reasons to be mentioned 
presently) to Mr. Lang's, the inclusion of the text, which in its 
purity is not easily accessible, except in the merely scholastic 
edition of Suchier, with glossary, notes, and other aids, gives his 
book a distinct, and we should hope a permanent, value. Both 
volumes are well got up, Mr. Bourdillon’s (the larger by a good 
deal) being printed on Dutch paper and Mr. Lang’s on Japanese, 
which, by the way, is very pretty to look at, but absolutely refuses 
to yield to an ordinary paper-knife. 

bf the interest of the piece itself it is necessary to say a little, 
though very little. Mr. Bourdillon has been a thought too copious 
in his introduction, which is as long as the story itself, but he has 
not exaggerated the charm of his text. It stands quite alone, and 
abounds in agreeable suggestion of problems which the wise are 
apt to perceive and enjoy, while the foolish make them the subject 
of dull dissertation and that we theory. Of absolutely unknown 
authorship, and not very clearly known date; written in the 
northernmost dialect of French and yet expressing almost wholly 
southern feeling; mixing the purest romantic charm, a romantic 
charm hardly to be leled except in tle balcony scenes of 
Romeo and Juliet, with farce almost as broad as Mercutio’s own, 
and much more enigmatical; exhibiting in mere form the union 
of verse and prose as integral parts of the narrative—a style 
nowhere exactly to be found earlier—Aucassin et Nicolette is 
one of the most curicus, as it is certainly one of the most 
charming, pieces of the curious and charming literature to which 
it belongs. Asa curiosity, the burlesque episode of Torelore (a 
kind of kingdom of Cockaigne to which Aucassin journeys, and 
where he finds the King gravely submitting to the custom 
of the couvade and his subjects engaging in apparently furious 
battles, where the weapons are apples, new cheeses, and mush- 
rooms) is rather slighted by both our translators. To the lite- 
rary historian it is interesting as showing, ge ape J in one of 
the earliest extant instances, the influence of the popularity of 
the fabliaux, which, a little later in date than the purely heroic 

and the romantic and courtly Arthurian stories, were 
evidently achieving a vogue which made Jongleurs think it neces- 
sary to adapt comic interludes to serious pieces. Apart from this, 
however, it cannot, of course, for a moment compare in attraction 
with the wonderful series of pictures of romantic love and 
romantic beauty successively unfolded by the “ Viel Caitif,” as 
the author seems to style himself (“ caitif,” it may ——- be just 
necessary to say, is as far as possible from being “ caitiff” in our 
sense, but is identical with “ chétif” and “ captif,” means “ pri- 
soner,” and has a certain special application in literary history, 
which may or may not come in here, to Crusaders captured by the 
Saracens). The first sketches both of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
the battle where the lover shows himself a John-a-Dreams of war, 
the escape of Nicolette first from the tower and then from the city, 
the building of her bower in the forest, and the meeting of the 
lovers—these are only a few of dozens of delightful scenes. Nor 
would even this series, full of half prae-Raphaelite, half Byzantine 
beauty as its figures are, be as attractive as it is were it not for the 
touches, something more than merely sensuous, which appear 
here and there. The chief of these is, no doubt, the famous 
outburst where Aucassin scandalizes the Vicomte by extolling 
the superior joys of “ the other place ” as compared with Paradise. 
Here, again, we are not quite at one with either of our authors. 
Mr. Bourdillon’s apology to the pious-minded is surely super- 
fluous, and argues either a certain lack of humour in himself 
or a great disdain for his readers. Mr. Lang’s passing reference 
to it as what people must often have thought “ in those incredu- 
lous ages of faith” surprises us still more. Clearly Aucassin is 
not in the least “ incredulous”; on the contrary, he accepts both 
the orthodox ideas of the other world and the orthodox notion of 
the two ways leading to its two provinces. But, with the half- 
petulant, half-audacious daring of a Provencal, he declares his 
preference for the other way, not having, like his luckier contem- 
porary (or thereabouts), Thomas the Rhymer, a chance of a third 
road, which seems to have combined the advantages of both. It 
is in this passage that the pagan and rebellious side of Southern 
French thought which broke out so daringly in the Albigensian 
movement shows itself. It is not “ incredulous” at all; it 
believes, but it does not tremble—it revolts. 

However, this is a digression. There is little to say about Mr. 
Bourdillon’s introduction except that, as has been said already, it 
might have been cut down with some advantage, and nothing that 
need be said about his text and his helps to its study, but recom- 
mendation. For our own » We confess, the text is so de- 
lightful that we rather wonder how any one who can read it could 
bring himself to put it into any other language; but remarks of 
this sort on reviewers’ parts are, we believe, regarded as imperti- 
nent. So let us say something about the two translations, if any- 
body must needs have a translation. We have said that here Mr. 
Lang seems to us to have the advan advantage not merely 
of detail in carrying out, but of system and theory in conceiving. 
Of course such a story as Aucassin et Nicolette, which is told in 
but the most archaic literary form of its own , cannot 
possibly be Englished without a certain archaism. course, also, 


this kind of archaizing is a very perilous pastime; but Mr. Lang 


is an older hand at it than Mr. Bourdillon, and he has avoided 


or got the better of two dangers into which Mr. Bourdillon 


has sometimes fallen. The one is the attempt to produce 
an archaic efiect, not so much by archaic use of still existing 
words, as by using words which have themselves dropped out 
of use. Mr. Lang, of course, also does this, but he does it more 
warily. Mr. Bourdillon, for instance, apologizes for — 
the emphasis on the last syllable of Carthige—a thing for whic 
there is good authority direct and analogical, and to which we 
have not the slightest objection. But we are by no means so sure 
of the propriety of using “ bright of blee” in modern English 
version when bright of face or brow does as well, and we are 

uite sure that “ Aucassin, the kind, the gent” is unallowable, 

f course “ gent ” for gentle isa very good old word in itself, and if 
Mr. Bourdillon had applied it, as he might with better authority, 
to Nicolette, though we should not have liked it much, we sho 
not have absolutely ruled it out. “ Aucassin the gent” unfor- 
tunately suggests the little creatures sucking sticks, and with short 
coats and curled hair, who are connected with the word now for 
all time. The other danger is mixing with the i 
phrases and words decidedly modern, as here :— 

Her lithe form, her face, her bloom 
Do the heart of me il/ume. 

Chaucer never would have written anything like that distich. 
Mr. Bourdillon, we say, not seldom falls into both these faults, 
from which Mr. Lang is almost entirely free. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lang takes certain liberties with the actual text which Mr. 
Bourdillon avoids, as in the rendering of “ noix gauges,” which 
certainly are nuts, and certainly are notapples. Yet Mr. Bourdillon 
has been even too conscientious in keeping the demonstrative in 
the passage about Paradise. “ Those old cloaks, &c.” gives a 
farcical air in English, and is besides, though a literal translation, 
really stronger than “ ces” as used in Old French, and therefore 
literal at the expense of faithfulness, Both translators — the 
ugly word “nasal” instead of “nose-guard” or “ nose-plate,” 
which would surely be better; but Mr. Lang's study of 
has stood him in good stead for the fighting generally. 

However, this kind of comparison is in both senses rather 
ungrateful. Mr. Bourdillon’s version will let English readers very 
fairly see the beauty of a singularly beautiful work, if it does not 
show quite such experience in the handling of verse and prose in 
the archaic manner as Mr, Lang's. And Mr. Lang’s, if it is 
unaccompanied, like Mr. Bourdillon’s, with the original and the 
apparatus thereto appertaining, will make very charming reading 
of itself. A piece so delightful, so decidedly the best of its own 
kind, and so short withal, is very well suited as an exercise-ground 
for those who love translation, and though the study of Old French 
is spreading, it is hardly wide enough yet to let the taint of 
“ crib” rest on any such translation. Aucassin and Nicolette had 
a better country (though there were “ beasts serpentine” in it— 
it was surely a pity that Mr. Bourdillon did not keep this pleasing 
adjective) than the nut-brown maid and her lover could have 
had in an English greenwood, however good. The flowery lodge 
in the forest would have proved a bad defence in an English May 
or even in such a Japanese summer as M. Viard (who—we politely 
presume him to be as good a man of war—-is not so chivalrous as 
Aucassin) has just described in Madame Chrysanthéme. The last 
century was pleased to see in Aucassin et Nicolette the love 
fashions of the “ bon vieux temps,” and certainly they have never 
anywhere been more charmingly displayed or vindicated. 


A TREATISE ON DANCING.* 


\ V4 HEN a youth or maiden goes to a dance, and, in the absence 
of the momentarily beloved object, or for any other sufficient 
reason, dances heartily right ay the entertainment, how much 
ground does he or she cover in the course of the evening? Mr. 
Edward Scott says not less than fourteen miles. The statement is 
worth dissecting, because Mr. Scott is an earnest student of the 
choric science, and once wrote a little book on the subject of far 
less than usual demerit. This is how he arrives at his result :— 

Do you [“ my fair and fragile reader’’] think you would go six times 
round a moderate-sized -room, say, making a circuit of eighty ea 
during a waltz? Yes; at least, even allowing for rest. That, then, is four 
hundred and eighty yards if you went inaline. But you are tur ning nearly 
all the time, say, on an average, once ineach yard of onward and 
the circumference of a circle is rather more than three times its diameter, 
which will bring each waltz to over three-quarters of a mile, or, at least, 
fourteen miles for the eighteen waltzes. I do not say that this computation 
is scientifically accurate. .. . 

We say that it is wildly inaccurate. The principal blunder is 
in the first sentence, which puts the circuit danced nae moderate- 
sized ball-room ” at eighty P ge or two hundred and forty feet. 
As the circuit cov by dancers in a round dance is never 
more than a circle or ellipse, leaving outside nearly as much of 
the room as there is inside, this involves the assumption that, to 
be “ moderate-sized,” a ball-room has to be about a hundred feet 
square. Let Mr. Scott consider how fortunate dancers are if they 
get a room forty feet square, and then nd a little, If he 
substituted sixty feet for eighty yards he would still have made a 
liberal allowance, Besides this, his theory that dancers turn “ on 
the average” once in every yard is fantastic; but, on the other 


* Grace and Folly; or, ing and Dancers. By Edward Author 
of “ Dancing as it Ba Londen, Ward & Downey. — 
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hand, an average of six times round to each waltz is modest. On 
the whole, we imagine that it is rare to dance more than three 
miles in an evening, and that those who have done so feel 
decidedly virtuous, 

There are some other points in which Mr. Scott's treatise 
Grace and Folly indicates peculiar views. The author thinks balls 
ought not to last more than four hours, and here he is wanting 
in consideration for the claims of supper, and he opines that those 
balls are most successful “ where only short intervals are allowed 
between the dances.” © Mr. Scott! Mr. Scott! You forget 
that, after all, Coating is, in the first place, only the means to an 
end. A well-executed dance, it is true, produces more inti r 
than five winutes spent in most other ways ; but what is the aot 
of allowing an intimacy to blossom if you leave it no time to 
flourish ? A good dancer will talk and dance at the same 
time, no doubt, but the tenderest conversation en route is ice 
compared to the confidences of the corridor or the conservatory. 
The only event which would reconcile judicious hostesses to Mr. 
Scott’s proposed curtailment of the intervals would be a general 
recurrence to the excellent old practice indicated in Miss Austen’s 
rtner 
for —— dances, an on the still older 

of exclusive possession for the whole evening. 

mate Scott is extremely serious about dancing, as it is only right 
that a professor of the art should be. He ales due reference to 
David, and to various other personages and events in ancient and 
medizval history, and quotes with approval a passage ing on 
the subject from a work which he describes as “ Juventis Mundi” 
and attributes to Mr. Gladstone. In particular, he gives a vivid 
and entertaining account of the pleasing exercise formerly known 
by the name of “Joan Saunderson.” We wish it were danced 
now. His present work will not, and is not intended to, teach 
any one to dance; but it may be glanced through not unprofitabl 
by those interested in the subject. Most English readers wi 
learn something of the lang invented and talked by the 
countrymen of Mr. W. D, Howells when they discover that in it 
people standing at one end of the figure in some kind of Lancers 
are —— instead of “ tops,” because—well, because it is 
more refined. 


THE VICTORIA PICKWICK.* 


HE publication of the two handsome volumes appropriately 
styled the Victoria Pickwick Papers celebrates the Jubilee 
of the most popular book of Her Majesty's reign. —e more 
worthily commemorative of the event could be desired. It 
sesses several features of interest that belong to it alone, and no 
other form of the book can be said to be a competitor in the 
estimate of collectors, except a copy of the a of 1836-7 
bound as issued in parts, with the familiar pale green cover, 
and the author’s occasional addresses to the reader. ‘This, of 
course, is valued, as all first editions of famous books are when un- 
spoiled by the binder. The Victoria edition includes all that 
belongs to the original, even to a fac-simile of the cover, with the 
addition of the publisher's announcement of the work, the later 
prefaces, and reproductions of the original designs by a photo- 
gravure process of Messrs. Annan & Swan, among which are five 
now first published. The prefaces, addresses, and notes of 
Dickens, with all passages subsequently rejected, and an intro- 
duction by Mr. C. Plumptre Johnson, form an interesting body 
of prolegomena; while appended to several of the plates are 
curious and instructive hints and criticisms for the artist’s use, re- 
produced from the author's autograph. With regard to textual 
authority and beauty of type and paper the edition is altogether 
admirable. The illustrations, however, may fairly be said to 
engross attention. The works of Dickens have been subjected to 
<7 treatment of the most varied kind in the long progress 
m Seymour to Mr. Luke Fildes; and the Pickwick Papers, not- 
withstanding the threatening circumstances that attended its issue 
at the outset, is generally admitted to be among the more for- 
tunate. Despite all that has been written on the early illustrations 
of Pickwick, the study of these photo-engravings of the original 
drawings of Seymour, R. W. Buss, and “ Phiz” will be found to 
be by many not far short of a revelation. Everybody knows the 
story of the difficulties that beset author and publishers in pro- 
viding designs for the first three . Now, for the first time, 
these difficulties receive literal illustration. Mr. Johnson quotes 
& statement, prepared by the artist in 1872, that sets fi the 
circumstances in which R. W. Buss became Seymour's successor, 
and the causes of the failure that led to the happy employ- 
ment of “Phiz.” Buss, it by was loth to undertake t! 
work, as he had “never had an etching-needle in his hand,” 
and was “ entirely ignorant” of the practice of etching. His at- 
tempts naturally failed, and when Part III. appeared, “ with two 
illustrations by R. W. Buss,” the etchings were the work of 
another. The comparison of these plates with the original draw- 
now reproduced and with two other designs, “ Pickwick at 
the Review ” and the “ Influence of the Salmon” (st, 110), goes 
& long way to vindicate the artist's reputation. dra 
are considerably more vigorous and fresh than the two etchings, 
though their quality does not in the least affect the superior 
illustrative value of the designs by “Phiz.” The two new de- 


signs by this artist are “‘ The Warden’s Room ” and “ Mr. Winkle’s 
First Shot,” which is a capital design of the prostrate sportsman 
surrounded by his dismayed friends. The anxiety of Mr. Snodgrass 
and the bewilderment of Mr. Pickwick are most laughably pour- 
— A comparison of “ The Fat Boy Awake” by R. W. Buss 
and the same theme treated by “ Phiz” is very instructive. The 
spirit and vivacity of the second drawing are incontestably supe- 
rior ; indeed, it is one of Hablot Browne's best. One more new 
drawing is by John Leech, and excellently whimsical it is. It 
represents Tom Smart's midnight colloquy with the ancient chair, 
and is slightly touched with colour. 

If Buss’s work seems to lose individuality in the age lage 
of Seymour's etchings appear to have more vitality the 
original drawings, to judge from these facsimiles. This, at least, 
strikes us in “ Mr. Winkle and his Refractory Steed,” and in the 
clever design “The Dying Clown.” Mr. Johnson declares the 
drawings to be “ certainly inferior,” and he has, we presume, seen 
and compared the origi “4 The claim set up for Seymour 
he originated the Pickwick Club and its immortal chief was 
clearly disproved by Dickens in 1847. Mr. Johnson remarks of 
this much disc matter, “The idea of a Nimrod club was 
Seymour's. Seymour's, too, were the well-known figures of Pick- 
wick and his followers.” ‘This, of course, is true only in a 
limited sense. The figure of Pickwick as he appears in Seymour's 
delightful drawing of the convivial club was in part suggested by 
Mr. Edward ae description of a real person, as Dickens 
was careful to explain in dealing with Seymour's supposed share 
in the invention of the book. Seymour's Pickwick is an extremely 
happy conception, it is true, and “Phiz” was too an artist 
to make any violent departure from the type. No doubt, as Mr. 
Johnson suggests, Seymour's design for the cover, of which a 
reduction appears on the binding of these volumes, hints at other 
sporting adventures than the placid joys of rook shooting, but 

ickens gave the most conclusive reasons for rejecting the hypo- 
thesis that the Pickwick Club could have in any circumstances 
developed into a Nimrod club. It was destined to be mildly 
antiquarian, if decidedly peripatetic, while studying life in the 
Home Counties. The excursion to Bath, like much else, was an 
accident or afterthought in the periodical growth of the book. 
With respect to the illustrations to the Victoria edition, no one 
can question the wisdom of giving artistic reproductions in the 
oa of defective impressions of wern plates, even though the 

in several instances, and the figures in a few, are not 
“clearly made out,” as Dickens obsérves, though in another 
sense, in a note on the margin of one impression. This defect, so 
far as it concerns the expression of faces, is ps to be found 
in the drawings, and was, therefore, unavoidable, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS AND THE HOME OF 
THE ARYAS.* 


M® MAX MULLER’S new book is a collection of essa 
chiefly reprinted from Good Words, and of letters out 
other periodicals and from various people. The topics are ety- 
mological and antiquarian; words are traced to their sources, 
or what Mr. Max Miiller holds to be their sources; their cha 
of significance are examined; the recent arguments as to 
original home of the people who spoke my are discussed ; and 
the “ Agriologist” is “talked at” rather argued with. The 
studies of words are full of interest, even when we are not con- 
vinced by Mr. Max Miiller’s art. The diverse hypotheses as to the 
“ Home of the Aryas” are less absorbing, because it seems hope~ 
less to expect a solution of the problem. “Somewhere in Asia” 
is Mr. Max Miiller’s solution, nearly as vague as the only indica- 
tion The Mulligan ever gave as to his own abode. The talki 
at “ Agriologists ” is rather a waste of force. Mr. Max Miiller’s 
treatment of his opponents (who call themselves anthropologists) 
is not satisfactory. First he names them “ Agriologists,” which 
means, we presume, “ students of savages.” That begs the ques- 
tion; the anthropologist studies men in all states of civiliza- 
tion, and Greece is really much more interesting to him than 
Australia. For Australians and Bushmen, indeed, he would not 
care a doit, if some of their ways did not appear to afford an 
explanation of certain oddities that survived among Greeks and 
Sanskrit-speaking peoples. But Mr. Max Miiller dislikes, not only 
the Agriologists, as he calls them, but the very word “savage. 
It is a good English word, and has ls in French and 
other tongues. It begs no question, like Naturvilker. Used by 
anthropologists, it denotes men in a certain social condition, 
rising from Australian Black Fellows and the Bushmen to near 
the status of the Maoris. But,if Mr. Max Miiller will suggest 
any other word, we will as liefly use it, or even an algebraic sign, 
like x, if he prefers it. There must be some way of speaking 
about races who are in the Stone age, are canni are poly- 
androus, exogamous, without agriculture, and so forth. We will 
also call Totems “Otems,” if he likes, or Kobongs in Australia, 
Aituas in Samoa, Pacarissas in the Inca empire, and so forth. 
We would do anything rather than quarrel about mere words, as 
long as they say what we mean. 

hese concessions are sportsmanlike, especially as Mr. Max 
Miiller when he deals with Agriologists and their arguments does 


* The Posthumous P the Pickwick Club. Charles Dickens. 
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not usually name them nor their works. This may be dignified, 
but it is not convenient. A critic or a reader wants to know who 
is being talked at, and would like to compare that person’s account 
of his own views with Mr. Max Miiller’s statement thereof. Who 
are the “ students of Agriology” who try to “ laugh away” his 
derivation of Father? Where do they laugh? Mr. Max Miiller 
says that “ father w+s intended by the early as a feeder, 
protector, and lord.” He means “ or lord,” for he adds, “ which 
of these three meanings was present to the mind of the original 
framers of the word it is impossible to say.” But it is undeniable 
that if all Aryan words for father mean either “ lord,” “ protector,” 
or “ feeder,” the people who first used the word had given the 
father a recognized status in the family. We would still be 
ignorant whether one child could call many men “ father,” and 
had to look to a polyandrous association for food and protection 
or not. But it ak be plain that, in some way and to some 
extent, fatherhood was recognized. It would follow that the 

before their dispersion, had emerged from mere on 
miscuity, and the recognition of none but maternal kinship. But 
“who's a deniging of it?” The lowest Australians, even 
where they count kindred by the mother’s side, expect the father 
to feed his offspring, and do not allow him, we believe, to 
feed on it. Has any Agriologist been alleging that when they 
dispersed, the Aryas were lower than the Kamilaroi? What 
the Agriologist probably says is that he doubts whether father, 
or the root pA, had originally any one of Mr. Max Miller's 
alternative senses. We may incline to derive pd from the bab- 
blings of babyhood. But Mr. Max Miiller “ cannot listen to the 
Agriologist,” even though he allows that the sinner has “ great 
names” on his side. Very well, don’t listen; it may not be 
scholarly to listen, we may say to Mr. Max Miiller; but do tell 
us who the wicked men are that “laugh away” your facts, and 
where the laughter may be heard, and who maintains that, when 
the words common to all Aryan tongues were evolved, the speakers 
were lower than perhaps the lowest known—what shall we call 
them if we may not say savages? And do you find that among 
races really gynzcocratic the language bears witness to the insti- 
tution? That is a point for the philologist. 

Anthropologists are inclined to believe that all races have come 
through a state of society in which kinship was reckoned on the 
mother’s side. This would. point, probably, to a time when 
fatherhood was uncertain, as a rule, and marriage, as a rule, not 
what it is, or should be, now. Mr. Max Miiller appears to call 
the state of society thus indicated “metrocratic.” He says, 
« Whenever | has been forced to give evidence in support 
of metrocratic and similar theories, the attempt has always failed.” 
We are not so very sure of that. We shall not argue about 
adehpds. It may be as Mr. Max Miiller thinks, or it may be as 
his unnamed opponents hold ; certainty cannot be attained. But 

imvo. and dpudxamo (Ar. Pol. 1, 2, 14, 15) are words for 
kinsfolk that donnent furieusement a . We do not ob- 
serve that Mr. Max Miiller notices them, nor éuoyaddxres, which 
is yet more in point. Mr. Max Miiller avers that students of 
— ages have drawn + of “bloody savagery,” 
ived mostly from “ uncivilized races of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” We do not know that savagery is more 
“bloody ” than a civilization of Krupp guns, guiliotines, torpedoes, 
and the like. But the prehistoric student derives much of his 
of course, from who, as Mr. 
ewman says, “notes the uency of yuvatxoxparia amo 
barbarians,” ead alludes to many o Gets We 
Strabo’s sa , and those of Herodotus, not to speak of all 
the voyagers between Hecateus and Marco Polo, between Marco 
Polo and Brébeuf. The prehistoric student’s hypothesis is that 
people who were destitute of the metals, and lived mainly on shell- 
and the chase—say, twenty thousand years ago—were pro- 
bably much akin in mental character and social habits to people 
who lived in the same way thirty years ago. But it is reserved 
for Mr. Max Miiller to assure us that the Aryans certainly used 
stone weapons before their separation, and cannot be shown to 
have used metal, We shall not infer that the Aryans were savages 
before their separation. But we venture to say that few known 
races unacquainted with the metals have been much better than 
savages, However, it is very hard to discuss Mr. Max Miller's 
battles, when he does not tell us who his opponents are, nor 
where their contentions are to be found. 

Some critics may think they have caught Mr. Max Miiller in an 

inconsistency. As we do not feel sure that we understand his 
ition, we cannot say whether those critics will be right or not. 
his Introduction he asserts that “every Root predicates an 
abstract or general concept,” even in the languages of “so-called 
savages.” We shall call them Men Fridays, for the rest of this 
article, to please Mr. Max Miiller. Thus, “ all words are based 
on abstract concepts,” and “abstraction is proved to have come 
first,” not last (pp. x. xi.). But, almost immediately after an- 
nouncing that “abstraction comes first,” and that “all words are 
based on abstract concepts,” Mr. Max Miiller avers that “eve 
word expresses in the beginning something that could be handled, 
or smelt, or seen, or heard.” Then was the root always a sign of 
an abstract conception, while the word was so very concrete ? 
And, if abstraction came first, why had “ every word to spend 
some time in the cradle and the nursery, and during that period 
there is little call for abstract ideas and sublime conceptions” 


17)? 
Are these statements eventually con or not? If 


ground floor of our language is made up of 
abstract terms,” and yet in the cradle of language “ there is little 
call for abstract ideas.” What is the puz reader of Good 
Words to think of this philosophy of cradles and ground floors? 
Perhaps the truth is that the conscious and the unconscious use 
of general ideas by mankind have got rather mixed in these 
~ ag ag But we frankly admit that we feel'a little lost, and 
r. Max Miiller may not be contradicting himself at all. 

Among Mr. Max Miiller's biographies of words the most curious 
is devoted to Fors, Fortuna. er derives Fors from fero, as 
sors from sero, Mr. Max Miiller does not notice this analogy of 
Fors and sors, fero and sero, but looks for Fors in Sanskrit roots. 
He does not think that Fors is the Deaque fert. He thinks that, 
like almost every other immortal thing, Fors is the Dawn ! 

Who, then, was this Fors, the first-born, who can be conceived both as 
the daughter and as the mother of Jupiter? According to the lan 

of Aryan mythology, the first born of the bright gods is the Dawn. She 
called Agriya, the first . . . . the same Dawn is also called the daughter 
of Dyaus (Zeus) .... There are, in fact, few praises bestowed in the 
Veda on Ushas, the Dawn, which cannot be transferred to Fortuna, thus 
showing her to have been originally, like Ushas, the bright light of each 
day, worshipped from the earliest days as the Fortuna hujusce diei. 


Because you can praise a Roman goddess in the terms which an 

Indian applied to an Indian goddess, therefore they are the same 

goddess! One might as well argue that Queen Elizabeth was 

Mary Stuart, or that Carew’s Celia was Waller’s Saccharissa. Did 

any men ever reason like philologists? As to the etymological 

argument that Fors Powe. from a Sanskrit root HAR, how often 

must Mr. Max Miiller be reminded of his own doctrine that Latin 

is not derived nor descended from Sanskrit? Er i, the 

Latin races had split off before Sanskrit began to be spoken. We 

are quite content with Fors from fero, as with sors from sero. 

But we fancy that the other philologists will accept the Dawn 

Fors when they accept the Dawn Athene and the Dawn Daphne. 

Indeed, all speculations on Roots, on their original sense, on the 

extent to which that sense may be traced in words connected with 

them, seem rather hazardous. The discussion of a word like persona, 

with the remarkable fluctuations in its meaning which have affected 

creeds, is a more satisfactory and more interesting essay. The 

difficulty of discovering the origin of the Latin ditera is frankly 

acknowledged, with this excellent moral, “ All that remains for the 

present is to confess our ignorance, a very good lesson now and then, 

to the etymologist as well as to everybody else.” Ignorance is now 

admitted as to the knowledge of iron by the Aryas before their sepa- 
ration. On this point the negative ond affirmative have been alter- 

nately in favour, doubt is really the scientific attitude. As to soma, 
again, the sacred plant of the Vedas, it may have been hops, or the 

vine, or something else. Mr. Thiselton Dyer says, “I should not 

wonder if the hop were really a soma plant, though widely remote in 
character and geographi Bg from its prototype.” Yet 
another “chip,” to use Mr, Max Miiller’s old word, is con 

with ethnology in India, and takes the form of a letter to Mr. 

H. H. Risley. Mr. Miiller says that “statements that in 
Australia members of the same Totem are encouraged to marry 
are received with incredulity.” The custom thus indicated is 
certainly most unusual, and an anthropologist would like to know 
the authority for it, and whether a confusion has not’ been made 
between the group an Australian must marry within and that 
within which he may not marry (Frazer, Totemism, p. 69). But 
Mr. Max Miiller tells us neither who received the statement with 
incredulity nor who is its author. Of course Mr. Max Miiller is 
quite right in attacking the logic of people (whoever they may be) 
who maintain that the pig “may have been the Totem of the 
Jews,” because the pig might not be eaten. Asa general rule, a 
Totem may not be eaten, except on solemn occasions of ritual, but 
it does not follow that every t which may not be eaten was 
once a Totem. This argument would resemble the doctrine that 
Fors = Dawn, because similar epithets of praise are applied to 
each goddess. We are not told who the ethnologists are that 
proclaim the pig a Jewish Totem; he may have been a Totem; 
but there is no use in saying so without proof, and it is absurd to 
suppose that, if the Jews were ever Totemists, they had only one 
Totem. Some philological logic needs to have a watchful eye 
kept upon it, and so, apparently, does the logic of some ethno- 
logists. The students of either science must keep the others in 
order. For example, why does Mr. Max Miiller say there is no 
mention of fish being eaten in the Homeric poems or the Veda ? 
We know this is incorrect about Homer (Od. xii. 331), not to 
mention Homeric allusions to oyster-catching and angling. 


first”? “The very 


NEW MUSIC. 
es past year has been distinguished by the production of agreat 


number of patriotic cantatas and songs, doubtless the result of 
the Jubilee and the inspiring circumstances attending upon that 
event. one the most recent of these, none has had greater merit 
than “ Our Watchword,” a short patriotic cantata by Mr. Edward 
G. Croager, set to admirable and stirring words by Miss Mildred 
Beresford Hope. The music is bright and spirited and the bari- 
tone solo, “ knights of old prepared,” most effective. The 
chorus, too, is excellent, and sure to create a favourable impression 
when reas choir. This cantata, which is published by 
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From Messrs. Enoch & Sons we have also received a number of 


new songs. “Stars of Earth,” the words written, arranged, and 
adapted, with violin and cello obbligato, by Mr. Michael 
to a celebrated cavatina by Joachim Raff, is a work of v 
merit. The air is extremely beautiful, and Mr. Watson's share of 
the work is admirable. “The Golden Anchor,” by Mr. Milton 
Wellings, is written in this composer's well-known style, and is 
likely to become popular. Mr. Cowen’s new songs, “Tears” and 
“The Kissi Se first a semi == 
md a light and sprightly semi-serio song, but not very 
original. A bright little song, for baritone or bass, is “ The 
Mountebank’s Story,” by Mr. Michael Watson; but the words are 
not particularly good. Mr. H. Pontet’s new song, “ Tears, 
has sentimental words and a rather doleful but catchy melody. 
It can be cordially recommended to school-teachers, A common- 
song, in the usual dying-soldier style, is “The Soldier's 
.” by Mr. P. Rodney, whose Sion, a “sacred song,” with 
harmonium accompaniment, will doubtless soon become popular in 
religious circles and Sunday schools. A very lively song 1s “ When 
we were Young,” by Mr. John Crook, which Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts and J.J. Dallas have rendered popularin The Old Guard. 
“The Dashing Militaire,” by Robert Planquette, is also taken from 
The Old Guard, and may be well described in the rather old- 
fashioned way, as being “ a rattling good after-dinner song.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ik is not uninteresting, especially as henceforward we shall 


have no excuse for treating Les lettres et les arts (Boussod 
et Valadon) in this article, to take its last ap ce as in- 
tended for the English public in a French dress (the last number 
of the old year) and contrast it with the first number of Art 
and Letters for the new year. The old form (which seems a 
little more natural) opens eRe of M. Lynch’s — = 
an agreeable, if slightly “ airified,” young woman playing the 
piano, with a sort of déret or ¢ on her head. This is 
corresponded to in the new by another agreeable young woman, 
the character of whose general ap ce is almost sufficiently 
indicated by remarking that her creator is M.Ch, Chaplin. She 
has nothing on her head, and has kindly dis the little which 
she has on anywhere so as to be as slight an obstacle to 
curiosity as possible. But both are pretty pictures. In the lead- 
ing or opening letterpress January and English kas perhaps the 
advantage over December and French, for the continuation of 
M. Halévy’s “ Notes on the Commune” is more attractive than 
M. Pouvillon’s “ Impressions of Cauterets.” In the earlier number 
M. de Monvel hasa very well composed “ interior” of very modern 
ladies and gentlemen, waiting for a fashionable doctor; M.A. Moreau 
a spirited “Cachucha”; while “Au nom du Roi” is brightly 
and quaintly illustrated with coloured vignettes of the extrava- 
ganza kind. There is nothing very noteworthy in the letterpress 
of the number. In the transformed January, after escaping the 
snares of M. Chaplin’s Delilah, we come, as we have said, to M. 
Halévy’s “ Recollections,” which, though they must needs lose in 
style, lose nothing in matter by translation. A picture of the 
devoted “fisher with the line” taking advantage of misrule to 
pursue his sport in close-time under the very eaves of burning 
~~ and others adorn the paper, which contains some more of 

- Halévy’s odd Anglophobia. “History on Fans” has many 
small illustrations and two very fine —- examples. There 
is a good reproduction of M. Meissonier’s “ Ney,” with some verses, 
the necessity of translating which reveals a weak point in the 
scheme. M. Lynch is here again, as usual, with his ful 
évaporées; and the frontispiece above described is followed up by 
& paper on its clever author, our countryman, French as he 
seems. More of his very charming studies of nature unadorned, 

little adorned, are given. The author, M. Masson, says 

. Chaplin “ has not only painted the Parisienne, he has 
her.” Now we should not quite have said that. Let us end 
by noticing M. Sarcey’s notices of Miles. Bartet and Samarc. 

Messrs. Rivingtons (1) have added two good and useful little 

ing-books to their list—an edition of the Cid and some ex- 
tracts from M. Hector Malot’s Sans famille. 

The “ Bibliothéque Populaire des Ecoles de Dessin” (2), of 
which the little book on Tiles which is before us isa member, is 
a capital example of cheap literature, the volumes being published 
at seventy-five centimes, and the example now under consideration 
containing some scores of excellent engravings. The tiles re- 
presented are all actual examples, and the designs, geometrical, 
arabesque, or figure, are always curious, and sometimes beautiful. 

No particular principle seems to guide the selection of the 
prety little pocket volumes which form M. Dupret’s “ Col- 

bleue (3). Of those before us M. Ginisty’s book is 
made up of articles on odd collectors’ fancies—murderers’ letters, 
locks and keys, and so forth. The passage of Dion Chrysostom 
which M. Fauvel has translated is a pretty picture in the style 
of the late Greek sophists, somewhat artificial, but still cotatile 

1) Epi rom Malot’s Sans famille. By W. E. Russell. ¥ 

2 carrelages historiés, Par A. Gui : 

ry uillon et H. Monceaux. Paris: 

3) Collection bleve—Le Dieu Bibelot. Par Paul Ginisty. 
Traduction de Dion Chrysostome. Par H. Fauvel. 


or 
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enough, of Greek country life under the Roman Empire. The 
writers of this kind and time are rather too much neglected 
ordinary classical education, and it is well that attention sho 


be drawn to them. 
M. Delagrave’s M% dans tous les mondes (4) are well-got- 
an advantage, 


up little volumes, neatly bound, which is alwa: 
and well printed, but not illustrated. M. Miiller has nat ces dl 
been supplied with the bulk of his rather oddly conceived bo 
(Why not “ Voyages of Grocers” ? or “ Voyages of Fishers with 
the Line” P—this latter has a geographical suggestion of itself) 
R ’s well-known travels, without which the notion 
would perhaps not have occurred to him. The rest is chiefly 
made up of the still more famous and verse Voyage of 
Chapelle and Bachaumont, and of the numerous imitations which 
it called forth, some of them by very famous persons, during the 
eighteenth century. M. Challamel made a good and careful 
sketch of the topographical and social appearance of medisval 
France ; a sketch suffering only from the usual, and indeed in- 
evitable, drawback of such things—that the “ Middle Ages” oan 
a very long period, and the information about them much scatter 
in date and place, there is a danger of exhibiting in juxtaposition 
things that were never actually juxtaposed. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


FllzABETH Gilbert and her Work for the Blind, by Frances 
Martin (Macmillan & Co.), is an interesting record of the life 
and labours of the founder of the Association for promoting the 
General Welfare of the Blind. The success that attended Miss 
Gilbert’s benevolent exertions is perhaps less notable than the 
faith and courage she exhibited at the outset of her career, against 
formidable prejudices and in circumstances that were peculiarly 
trying. icted with loss of sight from early childhood, Miss 
Gilbert passed the first twenty-five years of her life in comparative 
seclusion at Oxford, enjoying exceptional educational advantages and 
far removed from actual contact with the world of suffering she sub- 
sequently did so much to alleviate. She was surrounded with 
conditions of life that seemed to offer no way of escape into 
spheres of activity, and a visit to the School for the Blind at St. 

ohn’s Wood in 1842 aroused the first impulse towards the im- 
portant work of her life. The lot of the poor and friendless blind, 
necessarily among the hardest conceivable, was especially de- 
plorable at this date. Asylums and schools there were, but no 
institutions that provided employment for the adult blind who 
were willing to work at useful and remunerative handicrafts. It 
was for this class of sufferers, rendered blind by accident or illness, 
often in the prime of life, that Miss Gilbert devised the scheme 
which was started in a very humble style in Holborn in 1854, 
and three years later resulted in the founding of the Association 
now so well known. 

Life and Labour, by Samuel Smiles, LL.D. (Murray), is ex- 
ceedingly like other books by Dr. Smiles, such as Self-Help and 
Character. Its nature is sufficiently indicated to readers of those 
books by merely citing the title and author. It is an encyclopsdic 
collection of facts illustrating the industry, culture, and habits of 
famous men, quite as tiresome to read as the volumes mentioned, 
and as profitable to dip into at the propitious moment. There is 
for many people, we do not doubt, a recreative virtue in this 
book, the more effectual, perhaps, when the contents are ad- 
ministered in small doses. Fortunately this plan is perfectly 
feasible by the judicious arrangement of the various chapters. 

Mr. Edwin Hodder’s Life of Samuel Morley (Hodder & 
Stoughton) possesses little of the characteristics of biography and 
cannot grea —_ the average newspaper reader of mature age 
by its somewhat prolix narrative of the external facts of an active 
life. There is a prodigious amount of husk and very little kernel. 
Samuel Morley was a public man by the ion of other quali- 
ties than those that made him influential in certain political circles. 
The politician and Nonconformist are so prominent in these 
that we seem to be reading the annals of political dissent rather 
than the biography of a man who was never a leading politician. 
Mr. Hodder has produced a bulky volume from material which, 
though large in amount, comprised, he says, “little of the kind 
that a biographer prizes.” Mr. Morley was not a voluminous 
correspondent, and he left no journals or diaries, This, of course, 
explains to some extent the incompleteness of the book, though it 
does not account for the liberal gift of Mr. Hodder’s tediousness, 
There is more real revelation of character in one letter from Mr. 
Morley to his son, Mr. Arnold Morley (p. 284), than in a 
hundred pages of Mr. Hodder’s explicit chronicle. In this letter 
the writer refers to Mr. Disraeli’s prompt resignation in 1868 as 
“entitling him to the hearty acknowledgments of the Liberal 

,” and adds, with exquisite naiveté, “He really has some 
sn points about him.” 

For an American series of bi ies—the “ "and Girls’ 
Library”—Mr, Edward Everett has “ studied anew” The 
Life of George Washington (Putnam’s Sons), being intent on 
= sere ae “the human Washington,” as distinguished from 

ashington the demigod, as he is generally represented in 
American literature. There is much to be said in favour of Mr, 
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Hale’s attempt to present Washington to the youth of America 
free from the distorting influence of the national afflatus. His 


book is not a bad one for young people, though we should prefer 
for them a abstract of Irving’s work. Mr. Hale lapses at 
times into the use of the present tense with curious abruptness, 
and he is by no means true to his ideal as regards padding. 

The British Roll of Honour, by Peter Lund Simmonds, F.L.S. 
(Dean & Sons), is an illustrated directory of the decorated. It 
contains descriptions of English and foreign knightly orders, and a 
list of British subjects who have been honoured with decorations, 
witb full particulars of their nature, dates of acquisition, and 
addresses. 

A Midsummer Night Dream, by E.V.B. (Eton College Press), 
is a little memorial book on the Jubilee festivities at Eton, printed 
for the benefit of the Windsor bazaar held last November. 


Mr. W. H. Groser’s Scripture Natural History (Religious Tract 


Society) is a useful little volume for Bible teachers and readers, 
which treats of the “Trees and plants mentioned in the Bible,” 
and forms one of the series of excellent handbooks entitled “ By- 
paths of Bible Knowledge.” 

Easy Studies in Flower Painting, by Ada Hanbury (Sockl & 
Nathan), are six coloured plates of floral designs, broad and 
effective in arrangement and sound in drawing, with instructions 
for students printed at the foot of each design. The shades in 
the white petals of camellia and arum are a trifle too cold; other- 
wise these plates are admirable for the purpose of teachers. 

The Rev. John Brown, D.D., is the editor of a well-printed and 
annotated reprint of the sixth edition (1668)—the oldest in 
existence, save the first (1666)—of Bunyan’s Grace Abounding 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 

We have received the thirteenth volume of Sir Walter Scott's 


edition of the Works of John Dryden, revised and corrected by 


Mr. George Saintsbury (Edinburgh: Paterson), comprising the 
Essay on Satire, and the translations from Juvenal, Persius, and 
Virgil's Pastorals. 

“ Bohn’s Shilling Library ” is a cheap reissue of volumes in the 
well-known Standard Library of Mr. Bohn, now published by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons in stout paper covers, or in limp cloth bind- 
ing that is extremely neat, at eighteenpence. Of these reprints, 
which are unabridged and in clear type, we have Bacon's Essays, 
edited by Joseph Devey ; Lessing's Laokoon, translated by E. 0. 
Beasley ; Oary’s version of Dante’s Inferno and Miss Anna 
Swanwick's translation of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust. 

The Year's Art, 1888, compiled by Marcus B. Huish (Virii e & 
Co.), is embellished with a series of portraits of the Academicians, 
some of whom are not flattered by the process employed. As a 
reference volume and record of the last year, this handbook 
retains all those features that have been found useful to artists 
and dealers. 

We have received Vanity Fair Album; the Christmas number 
of the Court and Society Review; the Century Guild Hobby Horse 
for Jan (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); Part I. of the 
Miniature Cyclopedia (Cassell & Co.); the Handy Volume Atlas 
of the British Empire (Philip & Son); the Gurl’s Handy Book 
(Suttaby) ; Charades for Children, by J. Keith Angus (Hatchards) ; 
Sybil’s Dutch Dollis, by F. 8. Janet Burne (Field & Tuer); Boys’ 
Games and Girls’ Games, by E. D. Bourne (Griffith, Farran, & 
Oo.) ; Letts & Oo.’s Household Account Book; the Norfelk and 
Norwich Annual (Jarrold); the Hrotestant Dissenter’s Al c 

1888 (Banks & Son), and Weldon & Co.’s Fancy Dress for Children 
and Fancy Dress for Ladies. 

Among our new editions are Mr. Thomson Hankey’s Principles 
of Banking a Wilson) ; Practical Biology, by Professor 

uxley and Dr. H. N. Martin, revised by Professors G. B. Howe 
and D. H. Scott (Macmillan); Mr. Francis Parkman’s Pioneers of 

France in the New World (Boston: Little & Co.) ; George Eliot's 
Life, by J. W. Cross, in one volume (Blackwood) ; Hawthorne, by 
Henry James, “ English Men of Letters ” (Macmillau, ; and That 
Little Girl, by Curtis Yorke (Jarrold). 

We have also received the Gdipus Tyrannus, arranged for per- 
formance at Cambridge, with music by Professor ©, Villiers 
Stanford (Macmillan & Bowes) ; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Books I.-IV., in Morley’s “Universal Library” (Routledge) ; 
Memoir of Bishop Willson, by Bishop Ullathorne (Burns & Oates) ; 
The Church and the Law, by H. P. Thomson (Rivingtons) ; Tales 
of Ancient India, by Edmund C. Cox (Thacker & Co.) ; Twenty- 
three Years in a House of Mercy, by H. N. (Rivingtons) ; Mr. 
W. D. Foulkes’ Slav or Savon (Putnam’s Sons); Mr. Fox 
Russell’s Horsekeeping for Amateurs (Upcott Gill); Ballad of 
Hédji ; and other Poems, by Ian Hamilton (Kegan Paul); the 
“Cambridge Bible for Schools,” Second Book of Kings, annotated 
by the Rey. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. (University Press); On the 

eaching of History in Schools, by Oscar Browning (Longmans 
& Co.) ; the Neo-Hellenic Manual (Allen &‘Oo.); Kristo Dal 
Pal: a Study, by Nagendra Natt Ghose (Calcutta: Lahéri) ; Mr. 
J. W. Slater's Sewage Treatment, Purification and Utilization 
(Whittaker); An Inquiry into Socialism, by T. Kirkup (Long- 
mans); The Brook, by Lord Tennyson, illustrated by A. 
one? The Lay of St. Jucundus, by Edith W. Robinson, 
illustrated by George Hodgson (Sonnenschein); and Poems, by 


Edgar Hewitt (Wyman). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonn Hart, 
83 Sournampton Street, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SatorDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wit11am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F .Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Now ready, VOLUME LXIVP., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. and 48, 6d. each, May be had at 
the Office, or through any Bookseller. 
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